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LIKE FATHER, LIKE SOK 

CHAPTER I. 

SPRING-TIDE. 

There is a beauty in woman that attracts 
the stranger, and another beauty the change- 
ful charm of which mns its way deeper and 
deeper daily into the heart of man ; but in 
the person of Harry Trevethick these two 
beauties were combined. Richard thought 
he had never seen any face half so fair as 
that which shone upon him through the 
mist on the first day he came to Gethin ; 
«,nd when he had dwelt there for weeks, he 
was of the same opinion still. Harry was 
innocent, tender-hearted, and gay, and so 
far the expression of her features told you 
truth ; but it also told you more than that, 

VOL. II. B 
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which you must needs believe, though it 
was not the fact. Her face was not the 
index of her mind in all respects ; it was 
rather like the exquisite and costly dial- 
plate of a time-piece the works of which 
are indifferent. Her air was spiritual ; her 
voice thrilled your being with its sweet 
tone ; her eyes were full of earnest tender- 
ness; but she was weak of purpose, vacil- 
lating rather than impulsive, credulous, 
and given (hot from choice, but fear) to 
dissimulation. That last fault Richard wil- 
lingly forgave her, since it worked to his. 
advantage; and to the others he would 
have been more than human had he not 
been blind. For Harry loved him. She 
had never said so ; he had never asked her 
to say so ; but it was taken for granted on 
both sides. They were thrown much to- 
gether, for Dunloppel — a treasure-house 
which proved richer and richer the more 
it yielded — monopolised the attention of 
both Trevethick and Solomon; they were 
in high good-humour, and not at all dis- 
posed for quarrel or suspicion. Harry had 
always been the mistress of her own move- 
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ments, and she went as usual whither she 
liked, and Richard went with her. 

The sprinff was advancinff, and brought 
to soft hues even to the b^ moors of 
Gethin, and bathed its gray rocks in sun- 
shine. There was much to see that was 
worth seeing, and who so fit as Harry to 
point out these objects of attraction with 
which she had been familiar from her child- 
hood? They strolled along the beach to 
Polwheel, and she showed him how the 
harbour there had been silted up through 
the wrath of the mermaids, or * merry 
maids,' as she called them, still (under 
favourable circumstances) sometimes seen 
sitting on the slate cliff ledges beneath 
the clear blue sea. Far from ridiculing her 
superstitions, he led her on to talk of them; 
he did not much mind what she talked 
about, so long as he could look at her and 
listen. 

* But why were the Polwheel mermaids 
so cruel, Harry? I always imagine them 
bright and beautiftil beings, with golden 
hair almost as long as yours, and with no- 
thing to do but to comb it.' 
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*That is so, when they are let alone,' 
said Harry simply ; * but even the weakest 
creatures love revenge, and will get it if 
they can.' 

* And quite right too,' interrupted 
Kichard ; * but for fear of that, the strong 
would be more uncivil even than they 
are.' 

* Well, a mermaid was once cruelly 
treated by a Polwheel man — he fell in love 
with her, and deserted her ; and then her 
sisters choked up the harbour bar.' 

* But how did he come to court the 
mermaid ? That must have been difficult ; 
though, if I saw you sitting under water 
yonder, I should certainly dive, and try.' 

'You would have no breath to make 
me pretty speeches then,' said Harry de- 
murely. 'This mermaid was, however, a 
changed child. A Polwheel woman was 
bathing her infant in the pool yonder be- 
neath that arched rock, when it suddenly 
gave a cry of joy, and leaped from her 
arms into the sea. She thought it was 
drowned, but it came up the next instant 
more beautiful and bright than ever. She 
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did not herself know but that it was her 
own child ; but there were old folks in the 
town who knew that it was in reality a 
mermaid's changeling. She grew up to 
be a lovely woman, and the Squire of Pol- 
wheel at that time — ^for his race has died 
out since — ^fell in love with her : he treated 
her very ill, and she died broken-hearted, 
at Gethin, and was buried in our church- 
yard, where I can show you the tomb.' 

* And did no punishment overtake the 
scoundrel Squire ?' 

*Yes. After a great revel one night, 
he was returning home by the sands, and 
in the moonlight beheld a beautiful lady 
sitting by this same pool. She was so like 
his dead love to look at, that he was fright- 
ened at first ; but she smiled and beckoned 
to him, and then, clasping him in her arms, 
leaped into the sea, and drowned him ; and 
in the storm that arose that night the 
merry maids filled up the harbour.' 

^That was hard upon Polwheel,' ob- 
served Richard, 'though the Squire only 
got what he deserved. He must have been 
a bad lot.' 
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^ But the mermaid was very foolish to 
believe him,' added Harry — ^ very.' 

They visited the Fairy Bower, did these 
young people — the only spot about Gethin 
where trees grew ; a beautiful ravine, with 
a fall of water, and a cavemed cell beside 
it, where a solitary hermit was said to have 
dwelt. Notwithstandmg which celibate a^o- 
ciation, it had a wishing-well besides, into 
which a maiden had but to drop a pin, 
mi wish her wish, and straightway the 
face of her future husband was mirrored 
in the water. Through its clear depths 
you might see the bottom of the pool quite 
paved with pins. 

^And does the charm always work?' 
asked Richard, laughing. ^ Try it to-day.' 

^ No, no,' answered Harry gravely ; ^ one 
must be quite alone for that, and beneath 
the moonlight.' 

From Morven Point, a grand old pro- 
montory, which pushed out many a yard 
to meet the encroaching waves, and battled 
with them long before they reached the 
mainland, they sat and watched the sun- 
sets, looked down upon the busy hive of 
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men that worked upon the slate quarry 
beneath, or gazed upon the ships that 
tacked and wore to make Turlock Haven. 

There was a tower on this place, half- 
ruined and with broken steps, up which 
they climbed together on one occasion, 
And stood, supporting one another upon its 
dizzy top. 

There lay around them a splendid pro- 
spect of sea and land ; but they were look- 
ing into one another's eyes, and yet they 
^d not speak of that which was nearest to 
their hearts. It was a topic to be avoided 
;as long as possible. They only enjoyed 
these blissful opportunities — ^they had only 
been permitted to thus stroll out together 
:alone and unsuspected — ^upon the tacit un- 
derstanding that no such thing as love 
•could exist between them. If Harry had 
not plighted faith to Solomon, her engage- 
ment to him tacitly existed nevertheless, 
:and it was under its ajgis alone that they 
had been protected and indulged. It was 
a part of the character of the young girl 
to persuade herself that she was doing no 
harm so long as it was possible to entertain 
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that delusion ; and it was all one to Richard 
what their love was called so long as it was 
love. Else, as they stood alone together 
in the noonday stillness, his arm around 
her waist, as it had not been since that first 
afternoon upon the castled rock, he must 
needs have told her why the heart that 
pressed so close against her side was beat- 
ing high. Just then, however, he dared 
not. Suppose that, by any possibiUty, he 
had mistaken her sentiments ; suppose, that 
is, an extorted promise, or fear of her fa- 
ther s anger, or what not, should compel 
her to deny his suit, and cleave to Solo- 
mon ; suppose even that her simplicity was 
such — and it was in some things marvel- 
lously great — that she had accepted his 
affection as that of a brother — a friend 'of 
her father's and of ^ Sol's.' But no ; he felt 
certain that she loved him. Suppose, at all 
events, for whatever reason, she were once 
again to reprove him for yielding to the 
temptation of her lips, he felt that such a 
rebuke must of necessity finish all. She 
could not forgive him twice, unless she 
gave him license to offend for ever. He 
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dared not, therefore, speak directly of that 
which both were thinking of; and yet he 
could not altogether ignore so sweet a sub- 
ject. 

* That is the moor yonder, Harry, over 
which I first came to Gethin — how long 
ago!' 

* Has the time, then, hung so very heavy 
on your hands?' asked she seriously. 

^No, Harry, no; on the contrary, I 
have never been so happy; but when one 
has a new experience, however charming 
it may be, it seems to dwindle down one's 
past to [nothing. I have had two lifetimes, 
as it seems to me : one elsewhere, and one 
here ; and yet it is but six weeks since I 
met you first, Harry, out yonder, gleaming 
like a sunbeam through the fog.' 

* I remember it well,' said Harry, with 
a slight shiver. 

^ But not to sigh about it, dear, I trust ? 
You are not afraid of me now^ as you were 
then? Do you recollect how scared yoii 
were when I called you back that day ?' 

^Yes; well,' answered the young girl 
earnestly. ' I had a reason for being scared, 
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though you would laugh at me if I told 
you what it was.' 

* Do I ever laugh at you, Harry, when 
you would have me serious ?' asked Richard 
reproachfully. ' Come, tell me why you 
shrank from me — as you cannot do to-day, 
dear, for see, I have got you close — and 
why your large eyes looked so wild and 
strange that I half thought you mad ? Did 
you take me for a ghost T 

* No ; but I had just seen what is far 
worse than any ghost. Did you not mark 
how pale I got that same night? I thought 
I should have fainted when I was asked' 
(it was Solomon who had put the question, 
but Solomon's name was never mentioned 
between these two young people) ' if I had 
ever seen a spectre ship. I had seen one 
that very day — only a few minutes before 
I met you — and on this very cliflf.' 

^Well, and what then?' said Richard, 
smiling. * Neither your father, nor any one 
in whom you have an interest, goes to 
sea. The Flying Dutchman did not con- 
cern you, I reckon, even if he did pay you 
a call.' 
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*You do not understand,' said Harry 
seriously: 4t was not that at all. But 
when the mists rise over Turlock sands, as 
they did that day, a black, square-rigged 
vessel glides across them, which bodes ill 
to those who see her ; and / saw her as 
plain as I now see you.^ 

^ But not so near,' said Richard fondly. 

* She was coming from Turlock to the 
quarry yonder — ^ 

* To fetch slates,' interrupted the other : 
^ nothing more likely.' 

^ Nay, not she ; no craft would have 
attempted that in such weather; and, be- 
sides, there was not a soul on board of her. 
She was sailing against what little wind 
there was, and against the tide.' 

^ But even if this was so, Harry, what 
of it ? What harm has come of it ?' 

* Nothing as yet; nor was I greatly 
frightened at the time. That omen bodes 
unhappiness to him or her who sees it, and 
I was already unhappy.' 

* Because I was not here to comfort you, 
Harry. Well, that is remedied.' 

She shook her head, and did not re- 
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turn the reassuring pressure of his hand. 
* Listen!' she said. ^This misery comes 
through the person whom he who has seen 
the vision shaU next meet; and I thought 
I knew whom I should meet on my way 
home — one from whom' — she sank her 
voice to a whisper — 'I abeady expected 
misery.' 

' You mean — ' began Richard eagerly. 

^ No matter whom I mean. It was not 
he who met me : it was you.^ 

The hand which he held in his was cold 
as ice; her face was pale; and her limbs 
trembled under her. 

' This is folly, Harry dear. Am I likely 
to do you harm, to make you miserable ?' 

* I do not know,' said she ; ^ I some- 
times think you are.' 

He put the long hair back from her 
forehead, and gazed into her eyes, which 
were now fast filling with tears. * I love 
you, Harry, with all my heart,' sighed he 
— ' you know I do. And though you are 
sometimes cold, and at others seeni as 
though you purposely avoided me, I think 
you love me — just a little — ^too. Better, at 
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all events, than the man Avith whom you 
yourself have just confessed you expect no- 
thing but misery.' 

* Hush, hush !' moaned she. ' If I said 
that, it was very wrong.' 

^ It was the truth, Harry. How could 
it be otherwise? He is not a lover meet 
for such as you ; he is tmce your age, and 
rough and rude of speech even as a suitor. 
Do you think he will be more tender when 
he is a husband ? He is no mate for you, 
Harry, nor you for him.' 

Again she shook her head, with a slow 
mournful movement, as though less in dis- 
sent from his statement than in despair of 
remedy. 

'What!' cried he, 'because his father 
was your father's friend, does that give him 
the right to be your husband ?' 

The young girl answered only with her 
sobs. 

'Now tell me, darling — did you ever 
promise to be this man's wife in words ?' 

'Yes — no — I am not sure. yes, I 
must be his; my father has set his mind 
upon it. Nay, do not smile at that; you 
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don't know what my father is. He is not 
one to cross ;' and as if at the very thought 
of her stem parent's wrath, she lifted up 
her head from Richard's breast, and looked 
around in fear. 

'But suppose I win him to my side, 
sweet Harry?' 

' That you could never do,' sighed she. 
' I tell you, you don't know him.' 

* Nay ; but I think I do, dear ; and if I 
could show him that it was to his own ad- 
vantage to have me for his son-in-law, in 
place of — ' 

'You would not persuade him,' inter- 
rupted the young girl firmly ; ' not even if 
you were Carew of Crompton's heir.' 

The words she had used were meant to 
express exhaustless wealth — ^for with such 
was the OAvner of Gethin still credited in 
that far-away comer of his possessions ; but 
they startled and offended Richard. ' I may 
not be Carew's heir,' said he haughtily; 
' but I have some power at Crompton, and 
I can exert it in your father's favour.' 

Harry shook her head. ' He wants for 
nothing,' she said, ' that you can give him. 
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He is wealtMer than you imagine. He has 
two thousand pounds in notes, for which he 
has no use ; they are in the strong-box in 
my room. — But there, I promised not to 
speak of that.' 

^I am not a burglar in disguise,' said 
Richard, smiling, ' and would make your fa- 
ther richer, rather than rob him. But why 
should he keep so large a sum by him ?' 

* I do not know ; but there it is^ locked 
with a letter padlock which he made him- 
self. No human being can open it, he says, 
who does not know the secret.' 

Richard was silent : something else than 
love was occupying his thoughts, though 
his fingers were making marriage-rings for 
themselves of Harry's golden hair. It is 
like entertaining angels unawares to find, 
after one has fallen in love, that it is with 
an heiress. 

^ Dear Harry,' said he at last, ' I think 
I shall take you from your father's willing 
hands ; I have good hope of it, and better 
since I have heard you so despairing ; but, 
at all events, you will be mine. Let me 
hear those sweet lips say so: promise me- 
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promise me, my darling, that you will be 
my wife.' 

He caught and clasped her close, and 
she did not repulse him. 

'I dare not, Richard — I dare not pro- 
mise you,' she murmured. 

' But if your father gives consent?' whis- 
pered he, his lips to her warm cheek. 

She uttered a soft cry of passionate joy, 
that told him, more than a hundred phrases 
of assent, how dear he was to her, and hid 
her face upon his breast. 

happy hour, so bright, and yet so 
brief! golden noon, already on the verge 
of eve and blackest night ! 

How often in the after-time did that 
fair and sunny scene recur to them, a 
bitter memory! how often was that first 
kiss of love renewed by cruel fancy and 
in mocking dreams, its sweetness changed 
to gall I 

Better for one — ^better, perhaps, for both 
— ^if, clasped in one another's arms, they had 
fallen from that tall tower's top, and then 
and there had ended life and love together I 



CHAPTER II. 

WORKING ON A PIYOT. 

Never had Kichard been in such high 
spirits as on the evening of that day oil 
which Harry had made confession to him 
of her love, and had promised to be his 
wife, should her father's consent be gained. 
It was true that she had been far from san- 
guine upon the latter point; but Richard 
had his reason for being of a different 
opinion. It would be better, every way, if 
he could obtain Trevethick's good will ; not 
that he at all shared in the girl's dread of 
his anger, but because it really seemed that 
if he married her from her father's roof, he 
should be fulfilling his mother's injunctions 
in making alliance with an heiress. What 
with his two thousand pounds in notes, and 
his inn, and his lucky mine, it was plain 
VOL, n. c 
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that the old man would have no despicable 
sum to leave behind him; and yet, to do 
Kichard justice, this only formed an addi- 
tional incentive to a project on which, at all 
events, he had long set his heart. He had re- 
solved at all hazards to make the girl his wife. 
His love for her was as deep as it was pas- 
sionate, and now that he was assured from 
her own lips of its being returned, his heart 
was filled with joy, and spoke out of its 
abundance. It had been hitherto his habit 
in that family circle round the bar-parlour 
fire to play the part of listener rather than 
of talker. He had mainly confined himself 
to the exhibition of an attentive interest in 
Solomon's stories, or in his host's sagacious 
observations with respect to the investment 
of capital, such as : ' One couldn't be too 
cautious where one put one's money ;' and 
^ Where the interest was high, the risk was 
great; and where it was low, it was not 
worth while to let it leave one's hand.' 
Next to the subject of local superstition, 
* investment' was the favourite subject of 
debate between Trevethick and ' Sol ;' and 
Richard, whose ignorance insured his im- 
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partiality, had been the judicious scale- 
holder between them. But upon the pre- 
sent occasion it was the young artist who 
led the talk and chose the matter. He told 
them of the splendours of Crompton and 
of the marvellous prodigality of its owner, 
and they listened with greedy ears. To 
vulgar natures, the topic of mere wealth is 
ever an attractive one, and in the present 
instance there was an additional whet to 
appetite in the connection of Carew with 
Gethin. He was naturally an object of 
curiosity to his tenant Trevethick, and 
never before had the old man had the op- 
portunity of hearing at first-hand of the 
eccentricities of the Squire. In relating 
them, Kichard took good care to show by 
implication on what intimate terms he stood 
with him, and hinted at the obligation 
under which he had put him by throwing 
his park gate open so opportunely. The im- 
pression which he left upon his audience, 
and desired to leave, was that Carew was 
indebted to him for having saved his life. 

* Then it is likely the Squire would do 
anything for you that you chose to ask 
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him T obsersred Trevethick, with the thought 
of his own debt to Solomon's father doubt- 
less in his mind. 

*Well, he certainly ought to do so,' 
answered Richard carelessly; ^but, on the 
other hand, it is not very probable that I 
shall put him to the test.' 

^ Just so,' returned Trevethick, sucking 
at his pipe; * you're independent of the 
likes of him.' 

'Altogether,' was Richard's reply. 

The old man spoke no more, but sat in 
a cloud of smoke and thought for the rest 
of the evening. Even when ' Sol' rose up 
to go — Harry having retired long since, 
for they kept very early hours at the Gethin 
Castle — the landlord did not as usual ac- 
company him, but mixed himself another 
glass of his favourite liquor. 

As for Richard, it was not his custom 
to seek his bed until after midnight; so 
Trevethick and he were left to one another's 
company. It was an opportunity to which 
the latter had been looking forward for 
many a day, but which he had never de- 
sired so keenly as at that moment. 
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* Are you likely to be at Crompton soon 
again ?' inquired the landlord, pursuing the 
subject of the evening's talk. 

' I have no intention of going there at 
present/ returned Richard. *The fact is, 
Mr. Trevethick, between ourselves, I am 
but a poor man in comparison with many 
of those I meet there, and their ways and 
habits are too expensive for me.' 

*Ay! gambling and such-like, I sup- 
pose ?' observed the landlord cunningly. * It 
is "Light come, light go," mth the money 
of that sort of folk, I reckon.' 

* Just so ; and though my money comes 
light enough — that is, I have not to earn 
it, since my mother makes me an allow- 
ance — I don't choose to risk it at the card- 
table.' 

' Quite right, quite right, young gentle- 
man,' answered the other approvingly. * But 
there are some prudent gentry even at 
Crompton, I suppose. Parson Whymper, 
for instance, he don't gamble, do he ?' 

* Certainly not: he is much too saga- 
cious a man, even if he were rich enough, 
to play ; but for him, indeed, some say the 
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Squire would have come to the end of his 
tether before this. He manages everjrthing^ 
at Crompton, as you know/ 

*And yet Carew don't want money V*^ 
said the landlord, musing. 

' Well, I have been his guest,' returned 
Richard smiling ; ' and it is scarcely fair of 
me to speak of his embarrassments. He 
does not certainly want it so much but 
that he can still afford to indulge his 
whims, Mr. Trevethick, if ihafs what you 
mean.' 

'That's just what I did mean,' said the 
old man frankly. ' Six months ago or so 
I made a certain proposition to the Squire, 
which would have been exceedingly to his 
advantage to accept — ' 

' And not to yours ?' interrupted Rich- 
ard slily. 

'Nay, I don't say that, sir,' answered 
the other. ' But it was one that he ought 
to have been glad to accept in any case, 
and which it was downright madness in 
him to refuse, if he wanted cash : it was 
a chance too, I will venture to say, that 
will never offer itself from any other quar- 
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ter. Mr.Whymper acknowledged that him- 
self/ 

^ I know all about the matter, Mr. Treve- 
thick : the Squire behaved like the dog in 
the manger to you. He won't work the 
mine himself, nor yet let you work it.' 

* For mercy's sake, be quiet,' cried the 
landlord earnestly, and looking cautiously 
about him. ' If you know all about it, you 
need not let others know. What mine 
are you talking about? Give it a name 
— but speak it imder your breath,, man.' 
The old man leaned forward with a white 
moist face, and peered into Richard's eyes 
as though he would read his soul. 

* Wheal Danes was the name of the 
place, if I remember right,' said Richard. 
* Carew has a notion that the Romans did 
not use it up, and that it only wants capi- 
tal to make it a paying concern : it is one 
of his mad ideas, doubtless.' 

Mr. John Trevethick was not by nature 
a quick appreciator of sarcasm, but he could 
not misunderstand the irony expressed in 
Richard's words. 

'And is that what you came down to 
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Gethin about?' inquired he with a sort 
of grim despair, which had nevertheless a 
comical effect. 

Richard could only trust himself to nod 
his head assentingly. 

'Well,' cried the other, striking the 
table with his fist, ' if I didn't think you 
was as deep as the devil, the very first day 
that I set eyes on you I So you are Par- 
son Whymper's man, are you ?' And here, 
in default of language to express his sense 
of the deception that, as he supposed, had 
been practised on him, Mr. Trevethick ut- 
tered an execration, terrible enough for a 
Cornish giant. 

* I am not Mr. Whjrmper's man at all,' 
observed Richard coolly; 'Mr. Whymper 
is my man — or at least he will be one day 
or another.' 

'How so?' inquired the landlord, his 
eyes at their full stretch, his mouth agape, 
and his neglected pipe in his right hand. 
* Who, in the fiend's name, are you ?' 

' I am the only son and heir of Carew 
of Crompton,' answered the young man de- 
liberately. 
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*You? Why, Carew never had a son/ 
exclaimed Trevethick incredulously ; ' least- 
ways, not a lawful one. He was married 
once to a wench of the name of Hardcastle, 
'tis true; but that was put aside.' 

*I tell you I am Carew's lawful son, 
nevertheless,' persisted Richard. ' My mo- 
ther was privately married to him. Ask 
Parson Whymper, and he will tell you the 
same. It is true that my father has not 
acknowledged me, but I shall have my 
rights some day — and Wheal Danes along 
with the rest.' 

The news of the yoimg man's patemitj'- 
must have been sufficiently startling to him 
who thus received it for the first time, and 
would, under any other circumstances, have 
doubtless excited his phlegmatic nature to 
the utmost; but what concerns ourselves, 
in even a slight degree, is, with some of 
us, more absorbing than the most vital in- 
terests of another; and thus it was with 
Trevethick. The ambitious pretensions of 
his lodger sank into insignificance — ^notwith- 
standing that for the moment he believed 
in them ; for how, unless he was what he 
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professed to be, could he know so much ? 
— before the disappointment which had 
befallen himself in the overthrow of a long- 
cherished scheme. 

*Why, Mr. Whymper wrote me with 
his own hand,' growled he, 'that in his 
judgment the mine was worthless, and that 
he had done all he could to persuade the 
Squire to sell. And yet you come down 
here to gauge and spy.' 

^AU stratagems are fair in war and 
business,' answered the young man, smil- 
ing. 'Come, Mr. Trevethick; whatever 
reasons may have brought me here, I as- 
sure you, upon my honour, that they do 
not weigh with me now, in comparison 
with the great regard I feel for you and 
yours. If you will be frank with me, I 
will also be so with you ; and let me say 
this at the outset, that nothing which may 
drop from your lips shall be made use of 
to prejudice your interests. I have gathered 
this much for myself, that Wheal — ' 

' Hush, sir ! — for any sake, hush !' im- 
plored the landlord earnestly, and holding 
up his huge hand for silence. 'Do not 
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give it a name again; there is some one 
moving above stairs.' 

' It is only Solomon/ observed Richard 
quietly. 

' I do not want Sol nor any other man 
alive to hear what we are talking about, 
Mr. Yorke/ answered Trevethick hoarsely. 
* You have gathered for yourself, you were 
about to say, that the mine is rich, and 
well worth what I have offered for it.' 

'And a good deal more,' interrupted 
Richard. ' Perhaps a hundred times, per- 
haps a thousand times as much. We don't 
make so close a secret of a matter -without 
our reasons. We don't see Dead Hands, 
with flames of fire at the finger-tips, going 
up and down ladders that don't exist, with- 
out the most excellent reasons, Mr. Treve- 
thick. What we wish no eye to see, nay, 
no ear to hear spoken of, is probably a 
subject of considerable private importance 
to ourselves. Come, we are friends here 
together ; I say again let us be frank.' 

Trevethick was silent for a little; he 
felt a lump rise in his throat, as though 
nature itself forbade him to disclose the 
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secret he had kept so long and so jealously 
guarded. 

' I have known it for these fifty years,' 
he began in a half-choking voice. * I found 
it out as a mere lad, when I went down 
into the old mine one day for sport, with 
some schoolmates. The vein lies in the 
lowest part of the old workings, at a depth 
that we think nothing of nowadays, though 
it was too deep for the old masters of the 
pit. I remember, as though it was yester- 
day, how my heart leaped within me when 
my torch shone upon it, and how I fled 
away, lest my schoolfellows should see it 
also. I came back the next day alone, to 
certify my great discovery. It is a good 
vein, if ever there was one. The copper 
there may be worth tens of thousands, hun- 
dreds of thousands, millions !' Never had 
the numeration - table been invested with 
such significance. Trevethick's giant frame 
shook with emotion ; his eyes literally glared 
with greed. 

' You have been there since ?' observed 
Richard interrogatively. 

* Often, often,' answered the other 
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hoarsely; *I could not keep away. But 
nobody else has been there. The place is 
dark and perilous ; there are rats, and bats, 
and eerie creatures all about it. And folks 
are afraid, because of the Dead Hand and 
the Flame.' 

* Your hand and torch T 

' Yes. I did my best to keep the place 
my own; my thoughts were never absent 
from it for a day. And when I had earned 
a little money, I put it by, and more to 
that, and more to that again, till I had got 
enough to make a bid for the lease of the 
old mine. But Carew was under age; so 
that fell through. I bided my time, and 
bid again ; not much — not enough, as I 
fondly thought, to excite suspicion — but 
still what would seem a good price for a 
disused pit. Then I bid more and more; 
but Carew will neither sell nor let ; and 
my money grows and grows in vain. I 
tell you I have laid -by a fortune only to 
pour into his hand. It is ready for him 
to-night; there would be no haggling, no 
asking for time; it would be paid him 
in hard cash. How long, thought I, will 
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this madman balk me with his whim ? He 
^vill die some day in his cups, or break his 
neck in hunting, and I shall surely come 
in with my offer to his heir, and have my 
way at last, and win my prize. But now, 
after all my patience and my pains, I am 
overmatched by a parson and a boy.' 

He spoke with uncommon heat and 
passion ; not complainingly. His face was 
dark, and his tone violent, and even men- 
acing. There was no mistake about his 
having accepted his companion's invitation 
to be frank. 

' Mr. Trevethick,' said Richard gravely, 
*your disappointment would be natural 
enough, if your long- cherished plan had 
really failed ; but you have misunderstood 
me altogether. I am grateful to you for 
confiding to me the whole of what I had 
already guessed in part; and you shall 
have no reason to repent your confidence. 
Your secret is safer now than it has ever 
been ; for from my lips Mr. 'WTiymper shall 
never have his suspicions mth respect to 
Wheal Danes confirmed. I have been too 
long your guest, I feel myself too much the 
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friend of you and yours, to act in any way 
to your disadvantage.' 

Trevethick looked at him inquiringly, 
suspicion and disfavour glowing in his 
dusky face. 

* But if your story is true, young gen- 
tleman, this mine will be your own some 
day?' 

* It may, or it may not be, Mr. Treve- 
thick. My father's intentions are not to 
be counted upon, as you must be well 
aware, for twenty-four hours. But if ever 
Wheal Danes is mine — ' 

Richard hesitated a moment, while the 
landlord devoured him with his eyes. 

* Well,' cried he impatiently, ' what 
then ?' 

' I am willing to make over to you, as 
soon as I come of age, by deed, all interest 
that I may have in it — on one condition.' 

* Make over Wheal Danes to me by 
deed ! What ! at my own price ?* 

' For nothing ; you shall have it for a 
free gift.' 

*But the condition? What is it that 
you want of me that is not money ?' 
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* I want permission from you, Mr. Treve- 
thick, to wed, that is — for I would not 
speak of love Avithout your leave — ^to woo 
your daughter.' 

' To wed my daughter !' cried Treve- 
thick, starting from his seat; *my Harry?' 

*I say, provided that my suit is not 
displeasing to her,' answered Richard, not 
without ^ tremor in his voice ; for the old 
man's face was terrible to look upon. 

Hatred and Wrath were struggling there 
with Avarice, and had the upper hand. 

He rocked himself to and fro, then ans- 
wered in a stifled voice : 

^My daughter's hand is already pro- 
mised, young man.' 

' It may be so, Mr. Trevethick, but not 
by her, I think ; and that her heart has not 
been given to the man you have designed 
for her, is certain. You may see that for 
yourself.' 

' I tell you I have passed my word to 
Solomon Coe that she shall be his wife,' 
returned the other gloomily ; ' and I am 
not one to go back from a bargain.' 

^ One can only promise what is in one's 
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power,' urged Richard; 'your daughter's 
heart is not yours to give. In backing 
this man's suit, you have already redeemed 
your word to him. If he has failed to win 
her affections — and I think he has — ^let me 
try my chance. I am a fitter match for 
her in years ; I am a gentleman, and there- 
fore fitter for her, for she is a true lady. I 
love her a thousand times as much as he. 
As for Wheal Danes, I would give you 
twenty such, if I had them, for the leave 
I ask for, and the end I hope for.' 

It was curious to mark how the mere 
mention of the mine by name affected the 
old man; his ^vrath, which seemed on the 
very point of explosion, was checked and 
smoothed at once, like raging waves by oil ; 
his brow, indeed, was still dark and frown- 
ing, but he resumed his seat, and listened, 
or seemed to listen, to Richard's impas- 
sioned pleading. His genuine feeling made 
the young fellow eloquent, and gave a ten- 
der charm to his always handsome face and 
winning tones. 

Perhaps even the unsympathetic Treve- 
thick was really somewhat touched ; at all 
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events, he did not interrupt him, but when 
he had quite finished, took out his watch, 
and said in a softened tone : 

' The hour is late, Mr. Yorke, and you 
have given me much to think about, to 
which I cannot reply just now. Your 
communication has taken me altogether 
by surprise. I will answer neither " Yes" 
nor " No" at present. — Grood-night, sir.' 

He nodded, which was his usual salute 
at parting; but upon the young man's 
eagerly stretching out his hand, he took it 
readily enough, and gave it such a squeeze 
with his giant fingers as made Richard 
wmce. Then smiling grimly, he retired. 

As his heavy step toiled upstairs, Rich- 
ard perceived a slip of paper on the floor, 
which had apparently fluttered out of the 
old man's watch-case. Upon it were written 
the three letters, B, N, Z. As he held it in 
his hand, he heard the landlord's tread re- 
turning with unusual haste, and had only 
just time to replace the paper, face down- 
wards, on the sanded floor, before the other 
reappeared. 

* I have dropped a memorandum some- 
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where/ said he. ' It is of no great con- 
sequence, but — 0, here it is !' 

He picked it up, and replaced it in the 
hollow of his great silver watch. 

Richard, who was sitting where he had 
left him, looked up with a glance of care- 
less inquiry. 

* Good-night again, Mr. Trevethick.* 

* Good-night, sir.' 

And again the landlord smiled in his 
grim fashion. 



CHAPTER III. 



BY MOONLIGHT. 



RiCHABD sat over the firef, revolving his 
late conversation with Trevethick in his. 
mind, and picturing to himself what would 
probably come of it. Although the declar- 
ation of his love for Harry had been thus 
suddenly made, it had not been made un- 
advisedly. Though he had not expected 
the opportimity for stating it would have 
offered itself so soon, he had planned his 
whole argument out beforehand, with Wheal 
Danes for its pivot. And, upon the whole, 
he felt satisfied mth its effect upon his 
host. The latter had not surprised him 
(except by his frankness) in his disclosure 
respecting the rich promise of the mine. 
Richard's own observation, aided by the 
clue which Parson Whymper's few chance 
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sentences had given him, had convinced 
him that Wheal Danes was a most coveted 
object in the landlord's eyes; and had it 
happened to have fallen into his own hands, 
he did really suspect enough to have had it 
searched for ore from top to bottom. Treve- 
thick had therefore lost nothing by his re- 
velation (as his sagacity had doubtless fore- 
seen), while he had made a very favourable 
impression upon Richard by his candour. 
Coruish giants, thought the latter, might be 
rude and brutal, but duplicity was foreign 
to their character ; it was not Blunderbore, 
but Jack the Giant-killer, who dug pitfalls, 
and pretended to swallow what he only put 
in a bag. 

Trevethick had certainly shown strong 
disfavour to the young man's suit, backed 
though it was by such great pretensions; 
and it was evident that, but for his hold 
upon him with respect to the mine, Richard 
would not have been listened to so patiently. 
However, his mouth had not been peremp*^ 
torily closed at once (as he had expected it 
would have been), which was a great point 
gained ; and the longer the old man took 
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to think about the matter, the more likely 
was self-interest to gain the day with him. 
Supposing Richard's representations to have 
been correct, he was certainly ^a better 
match ' for Harry than Solomon was ; and 
he had no apprehension of their beiog re- 
futed. Trevethick would in all probability 
write to Mr. Whymper to inquire into the 
truth of them — ^but what then ? He would 
certainly make no reference to the mine ; 
and as to Richard's being Carew's lawful 
son, had not the chaplain himself (whom 
he could count on as a friend to say all 
that was to his advantage, besides) admitted 
that, in his eyes, he was bom in honest 
wedlock? At all events, there would be 
ample excuse for his having taken such a 
view of the case ; while as to his prospects, 
he had frankly confessed that he was, for 
the present, unacknowledged by the Squire. 
So long, in fact, as he could keep up the 
pretence of influence, either present or con- 
tingent, at Crompton, he felt his position 
with Trevethick tolerably secure. 

In all this scheme of dark deceit, his 
love for Harry was interwoven like a golden 
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thread, and amid all his plots and plans, 
her glorious face would suddenly rise un- 
bidden, and charm him from them. He 
had long since resolved to win her, but the 
late avowal of her love for him, and now 
his partial success to gain her father's fa- 
vour, seemed to have made her his own 
already. How beautiful she had looked 
that day upon the tower, with the sunlight 
on her hair! How fresh and guileless were 
her ways ! Her very weaknesses were lov- 
able, and the cause of love. How touching 
was her simple faith in omens, and how 
pleasant to combat it, his arm about her 
dainty waist, as though to protect her from 
the shadow of harm ! How pitiful her fear 
of her gruff father, and of this Cornish 
Solomon ; and how sweet to calm it, kiss- 
ing her tears away ! Once more his loving 
arms embraced her — once more his lips 
touched her warm cheeks — when a sud- 
den noise awakened him from his dream of 
bliss. 

The parlour fire had long gone out ; it 
was warm for the time of year, but had 
it been otherwise, he would not have replen- 
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ished it. The candles, too, had burned out, 
and the moonbeams were streaming through 
the window; but had it been dark, he 
would scarce have been aware of it. The 
house had long ago been hushed in repose, 
and yet Richard felt certain that he had 
heard a movement in the passage. 

A stealthy step, yet not that of thief or 
burglar ; a fairy footfall, rather, which was 
music to his ear. His heart leaped up to 
tell him that on the other side of the door 
was Harry Trevethick. He held his breath, 
and trembled — not for fear. Was it possible 
that, knowing he was sitting there alone, 
she had come down of her own choice to 
bear him company ? Had her father told 
her something — some glad tidings which 
she could not keep from her lover even for 
a night ? Or, filled with sweet dreams of 
him, as he of her, had she risen in her 
sleep, and been drawn involuntarily to- 
wards him by the loadstone of love ? But 
— hark ! The bolt that fastened the house- 
door was softly drawn, and the latch gently 
lifted What could that mean ? Why was 
she thus going forth alone, and clandes- 
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tinely, at midnight ? His heart beat faster 
than ever. For an instant, all that he had 
read or heard from his wild companions, 
and what he had himself believed until he 
came to Gethin, of the wiles and incon- 
stancy of woman, flashed upon his mind. 
Had he, bred in the town, and familiar 
with all the ways of vice, been flattered and 
hoodwinked by a country wanton? Im- 
possible. For though there were no virtue 
in the world, he felt assured that Harry 
loved him, and him alone. She must be 
walking in her sleep. Softly, but very 
swiftly, he left the parlour, and hurried 
to the front-door. It was closed, but un- 
fastened. He opened it, and looked out. 
All was as light as day, and yet so difierent. 
Every object in the street, every stone in 
the cottage opposite, stood out distinct and 
clear, but bathed in a pale and ghostly at- 
mosphere. The distant murmur of the sea 
came to him like the sigh of one just freed 
from pain. Nothing else was to be heard ; 
no human tread disturbed the midnight 
stillness; but along the winding road that 
led to Turlock, he caught the far-off flutter 
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of a woman's dress. She was going at rapid 
speed, and the next moment had turned 
the comer, but not before he had recog- 
nised his Harry ; and closing the inn-door 
softly behind him, he started after her like 
an arrow from the bow. 

The scene of this pursuit was strange 
and weird enough, had Richard possessed 
eyes for an3rthing but the object of it. The 
sky was without a cloud, and the sea — 
which showed on its cold blue surface a 
broad and shining path where the moon- 
beams lay — without a ripple. On shore 
there was even less of motion. The bram- 
ble that threw its slender shadow on the 
road, moved not a t^vig. Nature, green and 
pale, seemed to be cast in an enchanted 
sleep, and even to suspend her breathing. 
From the point Richard had reached, he 
could see the road stretching for a full mile, 
like a white ribbon, save in the middle, 
where it dipped between high banks. It 
led to Turlock only; but at this place a 
footpath struck across the fields, to the 
Fairies' Bower. To his astonishment, though 
indeed he had scarcely capacity enough for 
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farther wonder, Harry took this path ; he 
saw her climb the stile, and then for the 
first time look round; he sank under the 
hedge, to hide himself; and when he cau- 
tiously looked forth again, the girl had 
vanished. But he knew whither she was 
going now. He had assisted her across 
that very stile but a few days ago ; he had 
walked with her through the hazel copse, 
and skirted the clear trout-stream by her 
side ; and he could follow her now at ut- 
most speed, and with less caution, for the 
path was green and noiseless. He could 
hear his heart beat — not from want of 
breath — as though in accord mth the sil- 
ver treble of the stream, as he sped along. 
Through the scanty foliage of the dell, he 
saw her light dress gleam across the wooden 
bridge, but he himself stopped beside it^ 
peering through the lattice of the branches 
upon her as she stood on the green bank 
of the Wishing Well. 

Never had moonbeams shone upon a 
sight more fair. Harry was attired as she 
had been on the previous evening, except 
that she wore a shawl which also served 
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liur utt tt hottdgear, like a hood. This she 
iKJVV uufuiituiKjd, and taking out the pin 
tUul Uitd joined it together, held it above 
tliu Wi^l, wlu(ih nhowed, as in a mirror, her 
UiUiiiiig hi'H and curving form, her wealth 
<il liuir, hav frightened yet hopeful eyes, 
Hiiil UiM vlfHi and fall of her bosom, filled 
^ilh uiii^iety and superstitious awe. She 
Umi i'uim to test her future — to foresee her 
iuMi -at Oethin Wishing Well. For an 
ilik»UMt ^ha poised the pin, her lips at the 
iiuiiui tirrie murmuring some simple charm 
— iUm dropped it into the well's clear 
(liijiffiH, and watched it fall. As she did 
m, another figure seemed to glide upon the 
liquid mirror, at the sight of which she 
<:|ab|)f[^ her hands and trembled. Super- 
fei(,i(4^m» OS she was, Harry had only half 
\{4iiwU*Ji that her foolish curiosity would 
[i{{ i^jfcuttlly gratified. Moved by the avowal 
uf lll/ihard's love that morning, the obsta- 
(tUm Uf which seemed to her so formid- 
yk\i\iif f*he had wished to see her future 
^UllHII^f to know how fate would decide 

she loved and him whom her 
chosen for her; and yet she was 
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terrified now that that which she had de- 
sired was vouchsafed her. She scarcely 
dared to look upon yonder shadowy form, 
although its presence seeme^ to assure her 
of the fulfilment of her dearest wish. It 
was the counterfeit presentment of Richard 
Yorke himself; bareheaded just as she had 
seen him last in the bar parlour, but with 
heightened colour, an eager smile, and a lov- 
ing gratitude in his eyes, which seemed to 
thank her for having thus summoned him 
before her. The figure was at right angles 
from her o^vn, but the face was turned to- 
wards her. She gazed upon it intently, 
looking for it to faint and fade, since its- 
mission had been accomplished. She even 
drew back a little, as though to express 
content; yet there was the vision stiU, a 
glorious picture in its fair roimd frame of 
moss and greenery. Supposing it should 
remain there (her pale face flushed at the 
thought) indelibly and for ever, to tell the 
secret of her heart to aU the world! Then a 
whisper, that seemed to tremble beneath its 
freight of love, whispered • Harry, Harry !' 
and she looked up, and saw the substance 
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of the shadow, her lover, standing upon the 
little wooden bridge ! 

Though Folly be near kin to Vice, she 
does not acknowledge the relationship, and, 
to do Harry Trevethick justice, she would 
never have made a midnight assignation 
with Richard in the Fairies' Bower. She 
was more alarmed and shocked at the too 
literal fulfilment of her wish, than pleased 
to see him there. She shed tears for very 
shame. Whatever reserve she had hitherto 
maintained with respect to her affection for 
him, had now, she perceived, been swept 
away by her own act. The scene to which 
he had just been an unsuspected witness 
was more than equivalent to a mere decla- 
ration of love : it was a leap-year offer of her 
hand and heart. She had no stronghold of 
Duty left to which to betake herself, nor 
€ven a halting-place, such as coy maidens 
love to linger at a little before they mur- 
mur : * I am yours.' 

There was nothing left her but revilings. 
She poured on him a torrent of contumely, 
reproaching him for his baseness, his cow- 
ardice, his treachery in tracking her hither. 
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like a spy, to overhear a confession that 
should have been sacred with him of all 
men. Whatever that confession might have 
been — and, to say truth, so utterly possessed 
had she been by her passionate hopes, her 
loving yearnings, that she knew not what 
she had merely felt, what uttered aloud — 
she now retracted it ; she had no tenderness 
for eavesdroppers, for deceivers, for— she 
did not know what she was saying — for 
wicked young men. Above all things, it 
seemed necessary to be in a passion ; to be 
ss irritated and bitter against him as possi- 
ble. The copiousness of her vocabulary of 
abuse surprised herself, and she did not 
shrink from tautology. She only stopped 
at last from want of breath, and even then, 
as though she knew how dangerous was 
silence, she bemoaned herself with sobs and 
sighs. 

Then Richard, all tenderness and submis- 
sion, explained his presence there ; showed 
how little he was to blame in the matter, 
and, indeed, how there was neither blame 
nor shame to be attached to either of them; 
spoke of his late interview with her father, 
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gilding it with brightest hopes, and cited the 
marvellous attributes of the Wishing Well 
itself in support of his position. He felt 
himself already her affianced husband ; the 
question of their union had become only 
one of time. She was listening to him now^ 
and had suffered him to kiss her tears away, 
when suddenly she started from his embrace 
with a muffled cry of terror. Some move- 
ment of beast or bird in the copse had made 
a rustling in the underwood, but her fears 
gave it a human shape. What if Sol should 
have followed them thither, as Richard had 
followed her I What if her father should 
have heard her leave his roof, as Richard 
had, or should miss her from, it — and — 
shame! — miss him! 'Home, home!' she 
cried. ' Let me go home.' And she looked 
so wild with fright, that he durst not hinder 
her. Hardly could he keep pace with her 
along the winding path, with such frantic 
speed she ran. At the stile, she forbade 
him to accompany her farther. 

'What! leave you to walk alone, and 
at such an hour, my darling?' It was 
nearly two o'clock. 
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^Why not?' she cried, turning upon 
him fiercely. ^I am afraid of none but 
you, and of those whom I should love, 
but of whom you make me afraid.' Then 
up the white road she glided like a ghost. 

Richard watched her with anxious eyes 
.as long as he could, then sat upon the stile, 
a prey to apprehensions. To what dangers 
might he not have already exposed her by 
his inconsiderate pursuit! Suppose some 
•eye had seen them on their way, or should 
meet her now on her return ! Suppose her 
own fears should prove true, and her father 
had already discovered their absence ! His 
thoughts were loyally occupied with Harry 
alone; but the peril to himself was consider- 
able. It was impossible that he could satis- 
factorily explain his companionship with 
the innkeeper's daughter at such a place 
and hour. The truth would never be be- 
lieved, even if it could be related. She had 
got home by this time ; but had she done so 
unobserved ? Otherwise, it was more than 
probable that he should find two Cornish 
giants waiting, if not ' to grind his bones to 
make their bread,' at least to break them 
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with their cudgels. In their eyes he would 
seem to have been guilty of a deliberate se- 
duction, the one of his daughter, the other 
of his destined bride. Yet, not to return 
to Gethin in such a case would be worse 
than cowardice, since his absence would be 
sure to be associated with Harry's midnight 
expedition. He had hitherto only despised 
this Trevethick and his friend; but now^ 
since he feared them, he began to hate them. 
Bodily discomfort combined with his mental 
disquietude. For the first time, he felt the 
keenness of the moonlit air, and shivered 
in it, notwithstanding the hasty strides 
which he was now taking homeward. Upon 
the hill-top he paused, and glanced about 
him. All was as it had been when he set 
out; there was no sign of change nor 
movement. The inn, with its drawn-down 
blinds, seemed itself asleep. The front-door 
had been left ajar, doubtless by Harry ; he 
pushed his way in, and silently shut it to, 
and shot the bolt; then he took off his 
boots, and walked softly upstairs in his 
stockinged feet. He knew that there was 
at least one person in that house who was 
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listening with beating heart for every 
noise. 

The ways of clandestine love have been 
justly described as ' full of cares and trou- 
bles, of fears and jealousies, of impatient 
waitings, tediousness of delay, and suffer- 
ance of affronts, and amazements of dis- 
covery;' and though Richard Yorke had 
never read those words of our great English 
divine, he had already begun to exemplify 
them, and was doomed to prove them to 
the uttermost. 



CHAPTER IV. 

RICHARD BURNS HIS BOATS. 

It was strange enough that day after day 
and week after week went by without 
John Trevethick making any reference to 
the application his guest had made for his 
daughter's hand. His silence certainly 
seemed to favour it; and the more so, 
since, notwithstanding what he knew, he 
put no obstacles in the way of the young 
people's meeting and enjoying each other's 
society as heretofore. Perhaps he had too 
strong a confidence in Harry's sense of duty, 
or in the somewhat more than filial fear in 
which she stood of him. Perhaps Richard's 
prudent and undemonstrative behaviour to- 
wards the girl, in the presence of others, 
deceived him. But, at all events, the sum- 
mer came, and still found Richard under 
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the same roof with Hany, and more like 
one of the family than ever. Tourists of 
the young man's own position in life, and 
even of the same profession, began to visit 
Gethin, and of course ' put up' at the Castle; 
but he found nothing so attractive in their 
company as to withdraw him from thathomely 
coterie in the bar-parlour for a single even- 
ing. He was always made welcome there 
by both his host and Solomon ; and with- 
out doubt, so far as the former was con- 
cerned, a less sanguine man than the young 
landscape-painter might have considered 
that his suit was tacitly acceded to. 

Even Harry herself — to whom her fa- 
ther's conduct was surprising enough — ^had 
come at last to this conclusion. Only one 
thing militated against this pleasant view 
of affairs : it was certain that the old man 
had not yet opened his lips to ' Sol' upon 
the matter. It was clear that the miner 
stiU considered himself in the light of 
Harry's accepted suitor. As a lover, he 
was fortunately phlegmatic, and did not 
demand those little tributes of affection, in 
the shape of smiles and whispers, secret 
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glances, silent pressures, which his position 
might have exacted ; but he would now and 
then pay her a. blundering compliment in a 
manner that could not be misinterpreted, 
or even make some direct allusion to their 
future settlement in life, which embarrassed 
her still more. The young girl, as we have 
hinted, was by no means incapable of dissi- 
mulation ; but she naturally revolted against 
having to support such a role as this, and 
would have even run the risk of precipitating 
what might have been a catastrophe by unde- 
ceiving him. But Richard bade her have 
patience. He had strong reasons, if they 
were not good ones, for being well satis- 
fied with the present state of affairs. In 
love, notwithstanding much savage writing 
to the contrary, it is the woman -who suf- 
fers ; it is she that is the small trader, who 
can least afford to wait, while man is the 
capitalist. Richard saw no immediate ne- 
cessity for pressing the matter of his mar- 
riage, upon which his heart was, neverthe- 
less, as deeply set as ever. He would not 
(to do him justice) have been parted from 
his Harry now for all the wealth of Carew. 
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But he was not parted from her, and he 
did not wish to risk even a temporary sepa- 
ration by any act of impetuosity. Living 
was cheap, as well as pleasant, at the Gethin 
Castle ; and it was of importance to hus- 
band his funds — to reserve as much of his 
resources as he could for the expenses of 
his honeymoon. So far, and no farther, 
went his plans for the future. He knew 
that his mother would not refuse to offer 
them a home, even if his wife should come 
to him empty-handed; and the more he 
humoured the old man, and abstained from 
demanding a decision, when it was clear 
the other preferred to procrastinate, the 
better favour he would have with him, and 
<;onsequently the better chance of gaining 
3, dowry with his daughter. Even if he 
should press matters, it was probable, he 
reasoned, that Trevethick ha,d no decisive 
reply to give him. He had doubtless writ- 
ten to Mr. Whymper, and learned all that 
Richard had already divulged to him, and 
no more ; that is to say, that he was, though 
an unacknowledged offspring of the Squire, 
in a very different position, at all events? 
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towards him than that of a mere natural 
son. Trevethick could not have* heard les& 
— that is, less to his advantage — or he 
certainly would not have kept silence for 
so long. 

Such was the state of affairs at Gethin. 
Harry with her two suitors ; her father with 
his two expectant sons-in-law, each of whom 
had more or less of reason for his expecta- 
tion. Though Richard might be satisfied 
with it, it was clear it could not last for 
ever — nor for long. The day on which 
the change took place, though it was in 
nowise remarkable in other respects, he 
never forgot ; every incident connected 
with it, though disregarded at the time, im- 
pressed itself upon his mind, to be subse- 
quently dwelt upon a thousand times. It 
might have been marked in the hitherto 
sunny calendar of his life as the ' Last 
day of Thoughtless Gaiety. Here Love and 
Pleasure end.' 

It was .fine weather, and there were 
more tourists at the inn than could be ac- 
commodated ; so Richard had given up his 
private sitting-room to their temporary use. 
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This, however, did not throw him more in 
Harry's society than usual, since their pre- 
sence naturally much occupied her time. 
He had not, indeed, seen her since the mid- 
day meal which he had taken in the bar- 
parlour ; but she had promised, if she could 
get away, to call for him at a certain spot 
where he had gone to sketch — ^the church- 
yard on the hill. The attraction of the 
castled rock was such, that few visitors 
sought the former spot, notwithstanding 
its picturesque and wild position. How 
the church maintained itself on that ele- 
vated and unsheltered hill, despite such 
winds as swept it in the winter, was almost 
a miracle ; but there it stood, as it had 
done for centuries, gray, solitary, sublime. 
It was of considerable size, but small in 
comparison with its God's-acre, which was 
of vast extent, and only sparsely occupied 
by graves. The bare and rocky moor was 
almost valueless. It is as easy for one duly 
qualified to consecrate a square mile as an 
acre ; and the materials of the low stone 
wall that marked its limits had been close 
at hand. In one or two spots only did the 
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dead lie thickly, where shipwrecked ma- 
riners — the very names of whom were 
unknown to those who buried them — were 
interred, and where the victims of the 
Plague reposed by scores. Even Gethin 
had not escaped the ravages of that fell 
scourge ; and what was very singular, had 
suffered from it twice over ; for on the oc- 
casion of an ordinary burial having taken 
place many generations after the first ca- 
lamity, in the same spot, the disease had 
broken forth afresh, and scattered broad- 
cast in the little hamlet ancient death. The 
particulars of the catastrophe, so charac- 
teristic of this home of antique legend and 
hoary ruin, were engraven on a stone above 
the spot, which had never since been dis- 
turbed. 

In a lone comer, as though seeking in 
its humility to be as distant from the sa- 
cred edifice as possible, was a quaint old 
cross. It was probably not so old by half- 
a-dozen centuries as the grave-mounds on 
the rock where the ruined castle stood; 
but it seemed even older, because there 
were words cut in its stone in a tongue 
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that was no longer known to man. Seated 
on the low wall beside it, Richard was 
transferring to his sketch-book this relic of 
the past in his usual intermittent manner 
— now gazing out upon the far-stretching 
sea, here blue and bright, there shadowed 
by a passing cloud; now down into the 
village, which stood on a lower hill, with 
a ravine between. He had seen the post- 
cart come and go — ^for it came in and went 
out simultaneously at that out-of-the-way 
hamlet, where there was no one to write 
complainingly to the papers concerning the 
inefficiency of the mail service — and it was 
almost time for Harry to come and fetch 
him, as she had appointed. But presently 
the reason for her absence made itself ap- 
parent in the person of her father. It was 
not unusual for old Trevethick, at the close 
of the day, to call at the cottage in the 
ravine, which the guide to the ruin in- 
habited in the summer months, and see 
how business was doing in that quarter. If 
he had no eye for the picturesque, he had 
a very sharp one for the shillings which 
were made out of it ; and Richard was not 
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surprised to see the landlord descending 
the opposite hill. 'This will keep Harry 
at home, confound him I' muttered the 
young man to himself, and then resumed 
his occupation. As there was now no one 
to watch for, he worked with more assi- 
duity, and with such engrossment in his 
subject, that he was first made conscious 
that he was not alone by the sudden pre- 
sence of a shadow on his sketch-book. He 
looked up, not a little startled, and there 
was John Trevethick standing beside him, 
his huge form black against the sun. 

'You may well be frightened, young 
gentleman,' were his first ominous words ; 
' it is only a guilty conscience that starts at 
a shadow.' 

Richard had a guilty conscience ; and 
yet the remark that was thus addressed to 
him, unconciliatory, if not directly hostile, 
as it was, rather reassured him than other- 
T\dse. 

Trevethick's presence there — for he had 
never made pretence of seeking Richard's 
society for its own sake — was of evil au- 
gury; his tone and manner were morose 
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and threatening ; his swarthy face was full 
of pent-up wrath; and yet it was obvious 
to the other that the secret was yet safe, 
the divulging of which he had most cause 
to fear. Had it been otherwise, there 
would have been no mere thunder-cloud, 
but a tornado. ' The post has brought 
some ill news from Crompton,' was what 
flashed across the young man's brain ; and 
the thought, though sufficiently uncomfort- 
able, was a relief compared with that he 
had first entertained, and which had driven 
the colour from his cheeks. 

' I have no cause to be frightened, that 
I know of, either of you or any other 
man, Mr. Trevethick,' observ^ed Richard 
haughtily. 

'I hear you say so,' was the other's 
grim reply ; ' but I shall be better pleased 
to hear you prove it.' 

' Prove what ?' 

'Two things — ^that you are not a bas- 
tard, nor a pauper.' 

Richard leaped down from the wall 
with a fierce oath ; and for a moment it 
really seemed that he would have flung 
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himself against his gigantic opponent, like 
a fretful wave against a rock of granite. 

Trevethick uttered an exclamation of 
contempt. 'Pick up your sketch-book, 
young man, or one of those pretty pictures 
will be spoiled by which you gain your 
bread. You've acted the fine gentleman 
at Gethin very well, but the play is over 
now.' 

'I don't imderstand you, Mr. Treve- 
thick. If you must needs be insolent, at 
all events be explicit. You have miscalled 
me by two names — bastard and pauper. 
Who has put those lies into your mouth, 
the taste of which you seem to relish so ?' 

Trevethick reached forth his huge hand, 
and seized the other's shoulder with a gripe 
of steel. It seemed to compress bone 
and sinew as in a vice; the arm between 
them was as a bar of iron. Richard felt 
powerless as a child, and could have cried 
like a child — not from pain, though he was 
in great pain, but from vexation and rage. 
It was maddening to find himself thus 
physically subjugated by one whom he so 
utterly despised. 
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'Keep a civil tongue in your head^ 
cock-sparrow,' growled the giant, ^lest I 
wring your neck. You're a nice one to 
talk of lying ; you with your tales of son 
and heirship to the Squire, and your offers 
of copper-mines for the asking. Who told 
me how I had been fooled? Why, Carew 
himself! You thought I should write to 
the parson, eh ?' 

Richard certainly had thought that he 
would have written to the parson, but he 
strove to look as calm and free from dis- 
appointment as he could, as he replied: 
'It was quite indifferent to me to whom 
you wrote, Mr. Trevethick. There was 
only one account to give of my affairs ; 
and it was the same I had already given to 
you. I told you that my father did not 
choose to acknowledge me for the present^ 
and I have no doubt that your questioning 
him upon the matter has made him very 
bitter against me ; the more so because he 
is well aware that he is fighting against 
the truth ; he knows that he was married 
to my mother in a lawful way, and that I 
am the issue of that marriage. It is true 
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that technical objections have been raised 
against it, but his own conscience warns 
him that they are worthless. Mr. Whym- 
per will tell you the same.' 

* Never you mind Mr. Whymper,' said 
the landlord gruffly, but at the same time 
relaxing his grasp upon the young man's 
shoulder ; ' the parson needs all his clever- 
ness to take care of himself in this matter, 
and wiU have no helping hand to spare 
for you. The Squire is in a pretty temper 
with you both, I promise you. Here's his 
letter, if you'd like to see what he says of 
you in black and white; not that there's 
much white in it, egad !' 

, It was a custom with the Squire of 
€rompton, unconsciously plagiarised from 
the Great Napoleon, to let all letters ad- 
dressed in an unfamiliar hand answer 
themselves. They were not destroyed, but 
lay for* weeks or months unopened, until 
the fancy seized him to examine their con- 
tents. He made, it was true, a gallant 
exception in the case of those whose super- 
scription seemed to promise a lady corre- 
spondent ; but that had not been the case 
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with the communication from Trevethick, 
and hence the long interval that had 
elapsed before it was attended to. Treve- 
thick's business letters had hitherto, as was 
the case with all tenants of Crompton es- 
tate, been addressed to the chaplain only, 
so that he was unaware of this peculiarity 
of Carew, and had naturally construed his 
silence into a tacit admission of the truth 
of Richard's statement. 

If force of language and bitterness of 
tone could have made up for his previous 
neglect, the Squire's letter was an apology 
in itself. It was short, but sharp and de- 
cisive. ' The grain of truth,' he wrote, 
' among the bushel of lies that this young 
gentleman has told you is, that he was 
once a guest under my roof — I forget 
whether for two nights or three. He will 
never be there again — neither now nor 
after I am in my box' (this was the 
Squire's playful way of alluding to the 
rites of sepulture). ' He has no more 
claim upon me than any other of my bas- 
tards — of whom I have more than I know 
of — and in fact less, for I may have de- 
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ceived their mothers, whereas his played 
a trick on me. As to his expectations 
from me, I can only tell you this much, 
that I expect he will come to be hanged; 
as for interest, whatever he may have with 
my son of a she-dog of a chaplain, he has 
none with me; and as for money, so far 
as I know, he is a pauper, and likely to re- 
main so as long as he lives.' There were 
other sentences spurted from the volcano 
of the Squire's wrath, but to the same 
eflfect. 

* A nice letter of recommendation truly, 
and from his own father, of the young 
gentleman who asked me for my daughter's 
hand,' growled Trevethick. *You ought 
to be thankful to get out of Gethin with 
whole bones. If "Sol" was to come to 
know of what you asked of me, I would 
not answer for even so much as that, I 
promise you.' 

*"Sol" might have known of it, had 
you not chosen to keep it from him, for 
reasons best known to yourself,' said Richard 
quietly. ^You have taken some time to 
make up your mind between us.' 
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Trevethick winced ; for the promise of 
the young man's interest with respect to 
Wheal Danes had, in fact, been the bait 
which had tempted him to temporise so 
long. He had never meant to give his 
daughter to Richard ; but he had hoped 
to reap an advantage, present or future, 
out of the implied intention ; nor did he 
know even yet in what relation Richard 
Stood with Parson Whjnnper. 

^At all events, it's made up now,' ans- 
wered the landlord curtly. 

^This letter has caused you to decide 
against me, then ?' 

^That letter? Well, of course it has. 
Not that there ain't a heap of other reasons; 
but that one's enough, I should think, even 
for you.' 

' It is just such a letter as I should have 
expected Carew to pen,' observed Richard 
coolly, ^ and does not alter the facts of the 
case, as I stated them to you, one whit. 
That my father is furious with me, is clear 
enough ; that is because he is in the wrong 
and feels it. He is angry, you see, even 
with Mr Whymper, because he knows that 
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lis view of my case is such as I described 
to you. I confessed from the first that my 
interest at Crompton was a contingent one. 
You are treating me with great injustice, 
Mr. Trevethick.' 

*What! have you so much brass left 
as to say that ? You, that have asked my 
permission to pay court to my daughter, 
under the pretence that you were a fine 
gentleman, independent at present, and the 
heir-presumptive to one of the richest com- 
moners in the kingdom ! How durst you 
do it? You vagabond ! you scoundrel !' 

' You will be sorry for having said those 
words some day,' said Richard hoarsely ; 
he was choking with rage, and yet it was 
necessary to restrain himself. He felt that 
this man would presently forbid him his 
house — ^would separate him from his Harry 
for ever; and that would be like tearing 
out his heart-strings. Always audacious, 
there was nothing that he was not now 
prepared to say or do to avert this. 'I 
tell you, Mr. Trevethick, this letter is full 
of lies, or rather it is written by a madman. 
I am not a bastard ; T am not a pauper. I 
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have an independence of my own, though 
indeed it is small compared with my ex- 
pectations. My mother makes me a good 
allowance. I am a gentleman, and I have 
a right to be listened to by any man, when 
I ask leave to be his daughter's suitor.' 

' Let us leave alone your gentility, sir, 
and your mother's allowance,' sneered the 
landlord, ' since there is no means of gaug- 
ing either the one or the other. As for 
your independent property, I don't] believe 
you have a hundred pounds in the world ; 
but it is easy enough to prove that I am 
mistaken there. Let me see the money 
down : show me your three or four thou- 
sand pounds in gold, or notes that I know, 
— for I must needs be particular with so 
clever a young gentleman; notes of the 
Bank of England, or of the Miners' Bank at 
Plymouth. Let me hold them in my hand, 
and then I shall feel that you are speaking 
the truth. At present, I tell you fairly, 
that if I saw a cheque of yours, I should 
look upon it as so much waste-paper, until 
I also saw it honoured.' 

* Three thousand pounds is a large sum, 
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Mr. Trevethick,' said Richard thought- 
fuUy. 

' Let us say two, then,' returned the land- 
lord mockingly. ^Sell out two thousand 
pounds of this independent fortune of yours- 
that has been invested in the Deep Sea 
Cockle Mine, or in debentures of the Rail- 
way in the Air. Let me see but two thou- 
sand pounds, Mr. Richard Yorke, and then 
— and not before — ^^may you open your 
lips to me again respecting my daughter 
Harry.' 

He turned upon his heel with a bit- 
ter laugh; while Richard, as white as the 
sketch-book he still held in his hand, re- 
mained speechless. A perilous thought had 
taken possession of his mind — a thought 
that it would have been better for him to 
have dropped doTSTi there dead than to 
have entertained; but it grew and grew 
apace within him like a foul weed. Had 
his life of selfish pleasure angered the long- 
suffering gods, and having resolved upon 
his ruin, were they already making him 
mad? 

He ran after the old man, who did not 
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SO much as turn to look behind him, though 
he could not but have heard his rapid steps. 

' Mr. Trevethick, I will do it,' he gasped 
out. 

^Do what?' said the other, contemptu- 
ously striding on. 'Go hang yourself, or 
jump off Gethin rock into the sea ?' 

'I will get you the money that you 
speak of — the two thousand pounds. You 
shall have it in your hand, and keep it for 
that matter, if you please.' 

' What ?' Unutterable astonishment 
stared out from the landlord's face. For 
the first time since the receipt of Carew's 
letter, he began to discredit its contents. 
If this young fellow had really the imme- 
diate command of so large a sum, there was 
probably much more 'behind him.' He 
must either have a fortune in his own right, 
or if Carew had settled such a sum of money 
on him, he must have had a reason for it — 
the very reason Richard had assigned. And 
if so. Wheal Danes might be his to dispose 
of even yet. But Trevethick was not the 
man to hint a doubt of his foregone con- 
clusions. 'You have not got this money 
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in your pocket, have you?' said he, with a 
short dry laugh. 

• No, sir ; but I can get a cheque for it 
from my mother in course of post.' 

' A cheque !' cried the other contemptu- 
ously, all his suspicions returning with ten- 
fold force. ^ I would not give one penny 
for such a cheque.' 

' I will get it changed myself, Mr. Treve- 
thick, at Plymouth. The post has gone, 
but I will write to-morrow, and within the 
week — ^ 

'You shall not stay here a week, nor 
another twenty-four hours,' roared Tr eve- 
thick. 'I have been made a fool of long 
enough. I will not listen to another word.' 

But he did listen, nevertheless. No 
longer hampered by vague fears and diffi- 
culties, with which he knew not how to 
grapple, but with a distinct plan of opera- 
tions before him, Richard's eloquence was 
irresistible. Deceit, if not habitual with 
him, had been practised too often to lack 
the gloss of truth from his ready tongue. 
He actually had a scheme for procuring the 
sum in question; and when he possessed 
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confidence himself, it was rarely indeed 
that he failed to inspire it in others. 

For the second time the landlord of 
the Gethin Castle found himself in doubt ; 
he was staggered by the positiveness of the 
young man's assertions, and by the force 
and flow of his glowing words. In spite of 
himself, he began once more to think that 
he might have been mistaken in condemning 
him as an impostor, after all; as Richard 
had said, Carew was scarcely sane, and 
when excited by wrath a downright mad- 
man. His resolves too were as untrust- 
worthy and fickle as the winds. Treve- 
thick felt tolerably convinced that the money 
would, at all events, be forthcoming; and 
the sum — large in itself — seemed the ear- 
nest of much more. Last, but not least, 
there were the possibilities in connection 
with the mine. If he broke altogether mth 
Richard, and turned him out of his house 
outright, might not his first act be to reveal 
to Parson Whymper in revenge all that he 
knew about Wheal Danes ? 

'Well, well, you shall stay at Gethin, 
then, till your cheque comes, young gentle- 
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man,' said he, in a tone that was meant to 
be conciliatory. ' I don't wish to be un- 
civil to any man, and certainly not to one 
who has been my guest so long. But you 
will keep yourself to yourself, if you please^ 
in the mean time. The bar-parlour will 
no longer be open to you, until you have 
proved your right to be there. And I don't 
mean to promise anything certain by that 
neither; but, what with your fast talking 
and fine speaking, I'm all in a buzz.' 

Honest John Trevethick did not indeed 
know what to think, what to believe, or 
what to propose to himself for the future. 
His brain, unaccustomed to much reflec- 
tion, and dulled by pretty frequent potations^ 
was fairly muddled. Most heartily did he 
wish that this young landscape-painter had 
never set foot in Gethin ; but yet he could 
not make up his mind to summarily eject 
him. Upon the whole, he was almost as 
glad to temporise in the matter as Richard 
was himself. 

In point of fact, Richard Yorke had 
won the battle, and was for the present 
master of the field ; but what a struggle it 
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had been, and at what a loss he had ob- 
tained the victory, you might have read in 
his white face and haggard eyes. As to 
whether it would be possible to hold the 
advantage he had gained, was a problem 
he had yet to solve. He had committed 
himself to a policy which might — ^nay, very 
probably would — succeed ; but if it should 
fail, there would be no escape from utter 
ruin. He had burned his boats, and broken 
down the bridge behind him. 



CHAPTER V. 



ON THE BRINK. 



For four more days, Richard Torke con- 
tinued at the Gethin Castle — to outward 
appearance, in the same relation with the 
landlord and his family as before, but in 
reality on a totally different footing. Treve- 
thick had not found it practicable to ex- 
clude his late guest from the bar -parlour; 
he could not do so without entering into 
an explanation with its other tenants, which 
he was not prepared for, or without devis- 
ing some excuse far beyond his powers. 
Notwithstanding his bluff ways, he could 
tell a lie Avithout moving a muscle; but 
he was incapable of any such ambitious 
flight of deceit as the present state of affairs 
demanded. He had, indeed, no aptitude for 
social diplomacy of any kind, and suffered 
his change of feeling towards the young 
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landscape-painter to appear so plainly, that 
even the phlegmatic Solomon observed it. 
He was rather pleased than otherwise to 
do so. He had acquiesced in the hospi- 
tality with which Richard had been treated, 
but without the slightest sympathy mth 
it ; and, in fact, he had no sympathies, save 
those which were connected with his per- 
sonal interests. It was evident enough that 
his father-in-law elect had had some reasons 
of his own — probably in relation to the pro- 
perty he held under Carew — for conciliating 
this young gentleman ; and ' Sol' had taken 
it for granted they were good, that is, sub- 
stantial, ones. If these reasons no longer 
existed, the sooner this young gentleman 
was got rid of, the better. It was true he 
had behaved himself very civilly ; but his 
presence among them had been, on the 
whole, oppressive. 'Sol' rather chafed at 
Richard's social superiority, though it was 
certainly never intruded, and, at all events, 
he preferred the society of his o^vn class, 
among whom he felt himself qualified to 
take the lead. But the idea of jealousy 
had never entered into his mind. In his- 
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eyes, Richard was a mere boy, whose years, 
as well as his position in life, precluded him 
irom any serious intentions with respect to 
Harry, whom, moreover, Solomon regarded 
as his betrothed. K he had been married 
to her, he would certainly have forbidden 
her ^gadding about' so much with this 
young fellow ; but at present she was un- 
der her father's rule, and the old man knew 
very well what he was about. He was glad 
that there now seemed a prospect, to judge 
jfrom the latter's manner, that the lad's in- 
timacy with Harry, and the family gener- 
ally, was about to end ; but it might have 
lasted six months longer without ^ Sol's' 
opening his mouth about it, so prudently 
had Richard played his cards — so irre- 
proachably behaved ^ before folk.' 

Solomon went as usual daily to look 
after affairs at Dunloppel ; but Trevethick 
remained within doors, under pretence that 
the influx of guests, which was* in fact con- 
siderable, demanded his presence. He took 
care that Richard and Harry should have 
no opportunity of meeting alone through- 
out the day ; while in the evening he sat 
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in almost total silence, sucking his pipe, 
and frowning gloomily ; a wet blanket upon 
the little company, and the source of well- 
founded terror to his daughter Harry. 

Richard had told her how the matter 
stood; protested that he could get the 
money ; and argued that when that was 
done, her father could have no excuse for 
forbidding his suit. But she knew the old 
man better than he, and trembled. 

On the fifth day, Richard received a 
letter, enclosing a cheque for two thousand 
pounds upon a London bank from his mo- 
ther, and with an air of quiet triumph 
showed it to his host. 

* That is worth nothing here,' observed 
Trevethick coldly; 'for all I know, the 
bank may not exist, or she may have no 
account there.' But it was plain he was 
surprised, and disappointed. 

'Notice has been sent to Plymouth, as 
I am here informed,' said Richard; ' so that 
I can get the cheque changed there, if you 
are still dissatisfied; which, you must par- 
don me for sajdng, I do not think you really 
are. Come, take my hand, and allow you 
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have behaved ungenerously. You're a man 
of your word, I know. This proves to you 
I am at least no pauper : I claim the rights 
which you agreed to grant on that condi- 
tion, to ask your daughter's hand, and de- 
mand of you to leave her, at all events, to 
grant it if she pleases. I affirm, once more, 
the truth of all that I have told you as 
regards myself. I am Carew's only son, 
begotten in lawful wedlock. He ^vill ac- 
knowledge as much himself some day, even 
though he should delay it to his dying 
hour. If ever I come to possess it (and I 
think I shall), Wheal Danes shall be yours, 
without the payment of a shilling. Even 
now, I do not offer myself empty-handed. 
This is the sum that you yourself agreed I 
should show myself possessed of; but there 
is more where this comes from. I ask again, 
then, give me my fair chance with Harry : 
let her cl^oose between me and this man 
Coe.' 

This was a wily speech ; for Richard 
was recapitulating the very arguments 
which were presenting themselves to the 
old man's mind. True, he had promised 
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his daughter to Solomon, and would much 
rather have had him for a son-in-law ; but 
there were unquestionably great advantages 
in the position of this other claimant. Treve- 
thick was not quite the slave to gratitude 
which he had professed himself to be, with 
respect to Coe's father. He did feel sin- 
<5erely grateful; but he had himself exag- 
gerated the feeling, with the very intention 
of making Harry understand that her fate 
was fixed. He had not been blind to the 
fact, that from the first she had never re- 
garded 'Sol' with favour as a suitor, and 
it was still possible to break off the matdh 
without disgrace, upon the ground of her 
disinclination to it. Above all, perhaps, 
he was actuated by the apprehension that 
Eichard, if refused a hearing, would dis- 
close the secret of Wheal Danes, and wreck 
the scheme upon which his heart had 
been set for near half a century. One word 
from him would divert the unsuspected 
wealth, over which he had so long gloated 
in anticipation, into another's hand. But 
he did not like the young man better for 
the precious knowledge, which he alone 
VOL. n. G 
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shared with him : far otherwise ; he hated 
him for it, and without being a murderer 
in his heart, would have gladly welcomed 
the news that his mouth was closed for 
ever by death. 

* I wish such or such a one was in hea- 
ven,' is a common expression, the meaning 
of which is of still more general accepta- 
tion. The idea, in fact, has doubtless flit- 
ted across the minds of most of us, though 
few, let us hope, would help to realise it ; 
for, notwithstanding its agreeable form, it 
is not a benevolent aspiration. The recep- 
tion of the individual in question into the 
realms of bliss has less interest with us 
than his removal from the earth's surface, 
and consequently from our path upon it. 
We may be very civil towards this person, 
and we often are ; but we seldom desire 
him for a son-in-law. John Trevethick did 
not : but stiU less did he desire his open 
enmity; the longer, at all events, the de- 
claration of war could be deferred the 
better. 

'Come,' urged Richard; 'I am only 
demanding the redemption of your pro- 
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mise: one/ added he precipitately, 'that it 
lies in your own power to redeem.' 

*The conditions, Mr. Yorke, have not 
yet been fulfilled,' said Trevethick, pointing 
to the cheque. ' I must see that money in 
bank-notes.' 

He had not the least doubt of the genu- 
ineness of the document ; but his objection 
would at least give him the respite of an- 
other day or two, and a respite seemed 
almost a reprieve. 

' As you will,' answered Richard with a 
faint smile. 'It is a matter of perfect in- 
difference to me, and only costs me a jour- 
ney to Plymouth. If you will be so good 
as to let me have some vehicle to take me 
as far as Turlock, I will pack my carpet- 
bag and start at once.' 

The landlord nodded, and withdrew 
without a word. 

Left to himself, the smile faded from 
Richard's face, and was succeeded by a look 
of the utmost dejection and disappointment. 
All had been going so well up to that very 
last moment, and now all remained to be 
done, just as though nothing had been done 
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at all. The dangerous path that he had 
marked out for himself had to be trodden 
from first to last, at the very moment when 
he had seemed to have reached his jour- 
ney's end by a safe short cut. He knew 
that it was the smallest grain of suspicion, 
if not the mere desire to procrastinate, that 
had turned the scale in Trevethick's mind, 
and imposed this task upon him. The 
genuineness of the cheque had been almost 
taken for granted — entire success had been 
missed, as it were, by a hair's-breadth. And 
now he was as far from it as ever. Had 
he been but a little more earnest, or a little 
more careless in his manner, all might have 
been well. The obstacle that intervened be- 
tween him and his desire still stood there, 
though only by an accident, as though, after 
he had fairly blown it into the air, it had 
resettled itself precisely in the same spot. 

Richard felt like some offender against 
the law, who has been foiled in an inge- 
nious scheme by the stupidity rather than 
the sagacity of him he would have de- 
frauded ; or, rather, like one who has 
been brought to justice by misadventure — 
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through some blunder which Fate itself 
had suggested to his prosecutor. He was 
filled with bitterness and mortification, and 
also with fear. This miscarriage now im- 
posed a necessity upon him, which he had 
contemplated, indeed, but never looked 
fairly in the face ; he had always hoped it 
might be evaded. The only alternative 
that presented itself was to give up his 
Harry; this swept across his mind for a 
single instant — a black shadow that seemed 
to plunge his whole being in night — ^then 
left it firmly set upon its perilous purpose. 
He did not seek to see her before he 
left ; he could not trust himself so far even 
as to turn his head and wave her a good- 
bye as he started from the inn -door, al- 
though he felt that she was watching him 
from an upper window. He was afraid of 
the anxiety that consumed him being visi- 
ble to those loving eyes. She knew upon 
what errand he was going, but not the 
dangers of it. But he spoke cheerfully to 
Trevethick, who stood beneath the porch 
with moody brow, and testily found fault 
with horse and harness. 
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' The master's in a queer temper to-day, 
sir/ was the driver's remark, as they slowly 
climbed the hiU out of the village. 

'So it seems/ answered Richard ab- 
sently. 

The road they travelled was the same 
on which he had pursued Harry on that 
eventful night, now months ago. Every 
object recalled her to him — the ruined 
tower on the promontory, the Fairies' Bower 
in the glen ; but they suggested less of 
love than of the peril that, for love's sake, 
he was about to undergo. 

When they reached the point where he 
had met her first, on the margin of the 
moor, now bright with gorse and heather, 
and with its gray rocks sparkling in the 
sun, an overwhelming melancholy seized 
him. Was it possible that the omen which 
had alarmed her simple mind was really in 
the course of fulfilment ? Was he indeed 
fated to be the cause of misfortune to her 
he loved so well? If evil should befall 
him, it was only too certain that it would 
include her in its consequences. 

' You seem a cup too low, Mr. Yorke,' 
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said the driver, wondering at the young 
man's unusual silence ; for his habit was to 
he brisk and lively with everybody. 

'We'll remedy that when we get to 
Turlock,' answered Richard good-naturedly, 
^ by taking a glass of what you will to- 
gether.' 

Accordingly, when they reached the 
little town, and while the post-horses were 
getting ready which were to take him on 
the next stage of his journey, Richard 
•called for some liquor. 

' Here's your good health, sir,' said the 
man ; and added in a roguish whisper, ' and 
our young missus' too, sir.' 

'By all means,' said Richard coolly. 
^ But why couple her name with mine ?' 

' Well, sir, it do come natural-like some- 
how,' said the man, becoming suddenly 
stolid, on perceiving that his remark was 
by no means relished. 'I suppose it's 
seeing you so much about together; but 
I meant no offence.' 

'I am sure of that,' said Richard. It 
was on the tip of his tongue to pursue the 
subject; but he restrained himself. If he 
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had already given occasion for gossip, he 
did not wish to provide fresh fuel for it in 
his absence from Gethin. 

When a mile or two away from Turlock, 
he produced the cheque which was the ap- 
parent cause of his irksome journey, and 
tearing it into minute fragments, scattered 
them out of the window. 

Upon the second day he arrived at Ply- 
mouth, but too late for banking hours, and 
drove to a hotel. He had had little to eat 
upon his journey, yet he now sent his din- 
ner away ahnost untasted; on the other 
hand, though it was unusual with him to 
take much wine, he drank a bottle of cham- 
pagne and some sherry, then lit a cigar, 
and strolled out of doors. 

It was a beautiful evening ; and he saun- 
tered on the Hoe, gazing upon that glorious 
prospect of sea and shore which it affords^ 
without paying regard to anything, though 
all was as new as fair. His mind, however, 
took in every object mechanically, and often 
presented them to him again in aft;er-years, 
just as it did that summer scene upon the 
ruined tower. Was it laying in provision 
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for itself against the time, now drawing so 
nigh, when his physical eyes should have 
no more of such fair sights to feed upon ? 
Or was the circumstance only such as at- 
tends all great changes and crises in our 
lives ? for is not every feature of the face 
of Nature, upon the eve of any ^'ital event, 
thus engraven on our recollection ? Do we 
not note the daisies on the lawn for ever, 
when for one instant we look out upon it 
from the darkened room wherein our loved 
one lies a-dying ? 

It presently grew too late for the ordin- 
ary signs and tokens of life; but Richard 
still paced to and fro, and gazed upon the 
darkening waters. He saw the light leap 
out upon them from the distant Eddystone^ 
and from the craft in harbour, and from 
the houses that were built upon its margin : 
blue and red, and white and yellow. 

There was one large vessel a great way 
off that he had not hitherto observed, but 
which now became conspicuous by its green 
light. 

Richard, vaguely interested in this ex- 
ceptional beacon, inquired of a miserable- 
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looking man, who had in vain been offer- 
ing his services as cicerone, what^ it signi- 
fied. 

^Well, sir, them colours as the ships 
show aU mean something different ; the red 
is from the floating powder-magazine, and 
the yellow is — ' 

' I said the green light,' broke in Eich- 
ard with his usual impatience of prolixity. 
' What is that vessel there^ I say ? 

' O, that's the convict ship, sir ; they 
say she is waiting until after the 'sizes, to 
take the drab-jackets to Portland.' 

Richard nodded, and threw the man a 
shilling ; then walked hastily away into the 
town. The night was mild ; but his teeth 
chattered, and he shook in every limb. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE tuners' bank. 



As, though Richard had fasted long, he 
could not eat, so, though he was fatigued 
with the travel of the last two days, he 
could not sleep. He turned from side to 
side upon his pillow throughout the weary- 
night, and strove to lose himself, and shut 
out thought, in vain, even for an instant. 
He got up, and paced the room ; and when 
the streaks of da^^^l began to show them- 
selves, drew up the blind, and looked forth. 
It was a very different scene from that he 
had been accustomed to contemplate at 
Gethin. In place of the waste of ocean, 
specked by a sail or two, whose presence 
only served to intensify its solitary graur 
deur, the thickly-peopled city lay before 
him. But as yet there were no tokens of 
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waking life: the streets were empty, the 
Avindows shrouded, and a steady drizzle of 
rain was falling, which gave promise of a 
Avretched day. Even when the morning 
advanced, it was difficult to make out the 
individual buildings; but he had had the 
Miners' Bank pointed out to him on the 
previous day, and he thought he recognised 
it now. It was there that the business 
which he had proposed to himself was 
to be effected, and he gazed at it with in- 
terest. 

The Avisest of us are simple in some 
things; and though so knowing in the ways 
of the world — that is, oijiis world — Richard 
knew nothing of banks whatever, and won- 
dered whether he would have any difficulty 
in carrying out his object. He could not 
foresee any; it seemed to him that the 
banking folks would be glad to oblige him 
in the matter in question, since, if there 
was any advantage, it would be on their 
side. But there were six hours yet before 
he could perform this business, and since 
sleep was denied him, how wa& he to pass 
the time? There was a large book upon 
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the drawers, which he had not hitherto 
observed, with the royal arms stamped up- 
on it, and the name of the hotel inscribed 
beneath them. It did not look like a devo- 
tional work, but it was the New Testament 
— a work that was very literally new to 
Richard Yorke. He had seen it, of course, 
often, was acquainted by hearsay with its 
contents, and had joked about them. 

It is the easiest book in the world to 
make jokes upon, which perhaps accounts 
for its being so favourite a subject of ri- 
dicule with foolish persons. Shakspeare is 
also easy to make fun of, but the soupqon of 
blasphemy is in that case wanting, which, 
to many, forms the chief charm of witty 
converse. Richard looked at it as a dog 
looks at a stick; but he took it up, and 
opened it at random. 'Having no hope, 
and without God in the world.' 

He was not a believer in sortilegy. If 
the text he had chanced upon had been 
ever so applicable to his own condition, 
it would have made but little impression on 
him, and this was not very pertinent in its 
application. He was by no means without 
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hope. He had come to Plymouth full of 
hope, though disappomted at its not having 
been already exchanged for certainty. He 
had good hope of inspiring John Trevethick 
with confidence in his social position, and 
consequently of obtaining his consent to 
marry the woman who had now become in- 
dispensable to his happiness. He had even 
some hope of yet inheriting a portion of 
his father's great estate. He could not be 
accused of spiritual ambition. Any other 
sort of hope than that of being in a posi- 
tion to enjoy himself thoroughly, had never 
entered into his mind. Just now, however, 
he was far from enjojdng himself; he was 
a prey to anxiety, and any opportunity of 
forgetting it was welcome to him. Not 
without an effort to be interested, there- 
fore, he reflected upon these words, which 
seemed rather to have been spoken in his 
ear aloud than merely to have caught his 
eye. He had already shut the book, with 
contemptuous impatience, but he found 
himself, nevertheless, repeating the sentence, 
' Having no hope, and without God in the 
world,' and pondering upon its meaning. 
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He wondered at himself for taking the 
trouble to do so ; but if he didn't do that, 
his thoughts would, he knew, be even less 
pleasantly occupied; so he let them slip into 
this novel channel. How could a man 
be without God in the world, if God was 
everywhere? as he had somewhere seen 
or heard stated, and which he believed to 
be the fact. It was one of the objections 
against the Bible, was his peevish reflec- 
tion, that it was self-contradictory in its 
assertions, and unmistakably distinct only 
in its denunciations of wrath. Here was 
a case in point, and one which might 
justly be ' taken up ' by a fellow, if it was 
worth while. As for himself, he was no 
sceptic. Exeter Hall might have clasped 
him to her breast (and would) upon that 
ground. He was accustomed to use the 
name of the Creator whenever he wished 
to be particularly decisive; but for any 
other purpose he had never named it with 
his lips. Even as a child, his mother had 
never taught him to do so. She had never 
spoken to him on religious subjects except 
in humorous connection with the Heada 
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of the two Churches to which her first hus- 
band had belonged — ^Emanuel Swedenborg 
^nd Joanna Southcott. 

If the expression ' without God in the 
world ' meant the living in it without the 
practice of religion, it certainly did have an 
application to himself; but also to every 
one else with whom he was acquainted. 
Of course he had known people who went 
to church — young men of his own age, 
whom their parents compelled to do so, 
^nd who envied him the liberty he en- 
joyed in that respect ; and the poor folks at 
Gethin went to chapeL But even there, 
shrewd fellows like Trevethick and Solo- 
mon did not trouble themselves to do so. 
True, Harry went! But then women, im- 
lem they were uncommonly clever, like his 
own mother, always did go to hear the 
jmrmnn. Parsons, as a rule, were hypo- 
i^Um. He had met one or two of them 
tu iovnx under circumstances that showed 
i\uty had really no more * nonsense about 
i\u*in ^ than other people ; but in the pul- 
pit they were bound to cant. Look at Mr. 
Whymper, for instance — ^the best specimen 
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of them, by the bye, he had ever known — 
who could doubt that his mind was wholly 
set upon the main chance ? To what slights 
and insolences did he submit himself for 
the sake of feathering his own nest ; and 
how he had counted upon that fat living, 
of which the Squire had so cruelly disap- 
pointed him ! Talk of religion ! why, there 
was Carew himself with thirty thousand a 
year, and did not spend a shilling of it on 
religion! True, he kept a chaplain, but 
only as a check upon his steward, to man- 
age his estate for him. If there was really 
anything in it, would not a rich man like 
him have put aside a portion of his wealth, 
by way of insurance— insurance against 
fire?— and here Richard chuckled to him- 
self. 

It was all rubbish, these texts and 
things. He would dress himself, and go 
out and take a walk, although it was so 
early. He had already heard sounds in 
the house as though somebody was astir, 
so he rang the bell. It was answered by 
a sleepy and dishevelled personage, whom 
he scarcely recognised for the sleek ' night 
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chamberlain ' whose duty it was to watch 
while others slept, and who had given him 
a bed candle not many hours before. 

' What I still up, my man ?' said Richard 

gaily. 

*Yes, sir: the morning mail has but 

just come in; we had a passenger by it. 

I put him in the room under you ; but he 

seemed a quiet one, and I didn't think he'd 

'a disturbed you.' 

'He did not,' said Richard. 'I have 
been awake all night, and never so much as 
heard him. Can I have some hot water ?' 

' Not yet, sir, I'm afraid ; there's no fire 
alight at present. I can get you some 
brandy and soda, sir.' 

*No, no,' answered Richard, smiling; 
'I sha'n't want that; and as for the hot 
water, I can do without it ; but now you're 
here, just tell me, for I am quite a stranger 
to your town, isn't that high roof yonder,' 
and he pointed to the object in question, 
Hhe Miners' Bank?' 

'Yessir, that's it. Ah, if the morning 
was but a little finer, you would have a 
lovely view from this here window — ^half 
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the town and a good slice of the harbour ! 
There's a splendid building out to the left 
there, if the clouds would but lift a little. 
That's the County Jail, sir.' 

'Indeed,' said Richard carelessly, and 
turned away. ' Just take my boots dovm, 
mil you, as I shall want them as soon as 
you can get them cleaned.' 

The man did as he was bid. Directly 
he had left the room, Richard pulled down 
the window-blind, and staggered to a chair. 
Perhaps want of food and sleep had weak- 
ened him; but he sat down, looking very 
pale and haggard, like one who has received 
a sudden shock. Why should one man 
have answered him last night ' the convict 
ship,' and now this fellow have pointed out 
the jail? It was only a coincidence, of 
course ; but if there was ever such a thing 
as an evil augury, he had surely experi- 
enced it on those two occasions. ' This is 
what comes of burying oneself at Gethin,' 
thought he, smiling faintly at his own folly. 
' If I stayed there much longer, I should 
begin to believe in mermaids and the Fly- 
ing Dutchman.' Jail I Why, if tho very 
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worst should happen, the matter would only 
require to be explained; he was in no 
real peril from the law, after all. Indeed, 
the very revelation which he most dreaded 
would only, by exposing the true state of 
affairs, precipitate his happiness. Treve- 
thick would then be as eager as himself to 
hasten Harry's marriage. 

Thus he reasoned, until something of 
equanimity returned to him. Then he 
attired himself, buttoning his frock-coat 
carefully over his chest, and went down- 
stairs. As he reached the next landing, a 
gentleman emerged from the room imme- 
diately beneath his own, like himself, fuUy 
dressed, and carrying his hat and greatcoat. 
He was a small stout man, with bushy red 
whiskers, a good-natured face, and little 
twinkling black eyes. With a civil bow, 
he made way for Eichard to pass him, 
and then followed him downstairs into the 
coffee-room. It was a huge apartment, and 
quite empty except for their two selves. Most 
persons meeting in such a Sahara would 
have exchanged a salutation; and Richard, 
gregarious by nature, besides being eager 
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to divert his thoughts, at once entered into 
conversation. 

' You are the gentleman who arrived by 
the mail this morning, I conclude,' said he, 
'otherwise you would scarcely keep such 
early hours.' 

' Just so, sir,' answered the other, smil- 
ing. ' I thought it was not worth while to 
go to bed, but just gave myself a wash 
and brush up ; and here I am sharp-set for 
breakfast.' 

It was plain this man was not a gentle- 
man; but Richard cared very little about 
that. He would have talked to the waiter 
in default of any other companion. 

'WeU, I have been to bed,'- said Rich- 
ard, smiling, ' though something I took at 
dinner disagreed with me, and kept me 
awake all night. Do you mean to say you 
are not going to take any horizontal re- 
freshment at all?' 

'Well, no; I had some sleep in the 
coach, and a very little of that article does 
for me. If you eat and drink enough, as I 
do, it is astonishing how well you can get 
on without rest.' 
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' Indeed,' said Richard. ' I should like 
to see the substitutes you take for what I 
have always found an indispensable neces- 
sity. Suppose we have breakfast together, 
and you shall order it.' 

' But not pay for it,' stipulated the 
stout gentleman, in a tone that one might 
take as either jest or earnest. 'We'll go 
shares in that, eh?' 

' Unless you will allow, me to be your 
host, we will certainly go shares,' said Rich- 
ard, wondering to himself whether in all 
Gethin so great a boor as this could be 
found above ground or beneath it, or mak- 
ing his business on the waters ; but rather 
amused, nevertheless, 

'I don't like misunderstandings,' ex- 
plained the little man, ' nor yet obligations. 
It's not that I grudge my money, or have 
not as much of it as I want, thank hea- 
ven.' 

'Then you've got more than anybody 
else I know,' said Richard, laughing ; ' and 
I am acquainted with some rich men too.' 

'I daresay, sir; you are a rich man 
yourself, I hope. You look like a young 
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gentleman with plenty of money in your 
pocket.' 

At any other time, Richard would not 
have been displeased by such an obser- 
vation, which was, moreover, a perfectly 
just one. He looked from head to heel 
like a young man of fortune, and had been 
brought up as idly and uselessly as any 
such ; but now he blushed and felt uncom- 
fortable ; and his fingers, in spite of him- 
self, sought that breast-pocket which he had 
so carefully buttoned up, as though Jiis 
companion's observation had had a literal 
and material meaning. 

'Do you know Plymouth?' asked he 
of the stranger, by way of turning the con- 
versation. 

' Perfectly. Indeed, I live here ; but I 
did not wish to arrive at home at such an 
unseasonable hour as the coach comes in. 
If, as a resident, I can be of any service to 
you, pray command me. But you don't 
eat, sir.' 

Richard, indeed, was only playing with 
a piece of toast, while eggs, and ham, and 
marmalade were disappearing with marvel- 
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Ions rapidity down the throat of his com- 
panion. 

'I am not like you,' he answered. 'Want 
of sleep produces want of appetite with 
me. With respect to Plymouth, you are very 
good to ojSer me your hospitality, but — ' 

' Services, sir — services while in the 
town, I said,' observed the little man. ' Let 
us have no misunderstanding, nor yet obli- 
gation ; that's my motto. Now, what can 
I do for you, short of that ?' 

' Well, I shall not greatly tax your pru- 
dence,' rejoined Richard, this time laugh- 
ing heartily, ' though you must certainly be 
either a Scotchman or a lawyer, to be so 
anxious to act "T^ithout prejudice." The 
only information I have to ask of you is at 
what time the bank opens ; for I have got 
some business to do there, which I want 
to effect as soon as possible, and then be 
off.' 

*The bank! Well, there's more than 
one bank in Plymouth,' observed the little 
man, scraping up the last shreds of marma- 
lade on his plate. ' They open at different 
hours.' 
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'The Miners' Company is the one I 
want to go to.' 

'That opens at nine, sir. It's on my 
way home, and I shall be glad to show it 
you.' 

' Thank you ; but it was pointed out to 
me last night,' said Richard stiffly ; for he 
preferred to effect the business which he 
had on hand alone. 'It is still raining: 
what do you say to a cigar in the smoking- 
room?' 

'With pleasure, when I have just writ- 
ten three words to tell my people of my 
arrival,' answered the stranger ; ' however, 
I can do that as weU there as here.' 

And so eager did he seem for Richard's 
society, that he had pen and paper brought 
into the hotel divan, and from thence dis- 
patched his note. 

' Take one of my cigars,' said Richard 
good-naturedly, offering his case. 

'No, no,' replied the little man, shaking 
his head, and looking very grave ; ' you 
know my motto, sir.' 

' A cigar,' urged Richard, ' is one of 
those things that one can accept even from 
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a stranger, without that sense of obliga- 
tion from which you shrink so sensitively. 
Seriously, my good sir, I shall feel offended 
if you refuse me this small favour.' 

' Sooner than that shall be, sir, I'll take 
your cigar,' said the little man. He held 
it up to the light, and sniffed at it with 
great zest. 'This is no common brand, I 
reckon.' 

' Well, it is better than you will get out 
of the waiter's box, I daresay,' answered 
Richard, smiling ; for his cigars, like every- 
thing else he had about him, were of the 
best. 

'Now, I'll teU you what I'll do. I'll 
put this in my pocket, if you'U allow me, 
young gentleman, for a treat when I get 
home. After an early morning breakfast, 
I generally prefer a pipe ;' and he produced 
one accordingly from his pocket. 

The room was melancholy to the last 
degree, being lit only from a skylight; 
relics of the last night's dissipation, in the 
shape of empty glasses and ends of cigars, 
were still upon the small round tables ; 
while a two-days-old newspaper was the 
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only literature of which the apartment 
could boast. 

'This place and hour- would be dull 
enough, sir, without your society,' observed 
Richard genially. ' I don't think I was ever 
up so early in my life before, nor in such 
a den of a place.' 

' It's reckoned a good inn, too, is the 
George and Vulture; but the life of a hotel, 
you see, don't begin till later in the day.' 

' That's a pity,' said Richard, laughing, 
' as I sha'n't have the opportunity of seeing 
it at its best. I hope to be away by 9 '30, 
or ten at latest.' 

' Ah,' said the little man, ' indeed !' 
His words were meaningless enough, but 
there was really a genuine air of interest 
in his tone. He was a vulgar fellow, no 
doubt; but Richard rather liked him, 
mainly because it was evident that the 
other was captivated by him. He had laid 
himself out to please John Trevethick and 
his friend Solomon for the last six months, 
without success ; yet here was a man who 
had evidently appreciated him at once. If 
he was but a bagman, or something of that 
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sort, it was only the more creditable to his 
own powers of pleasing ; and his vanity — 
and Richard was as vain of his social attrac- 
tions as a girl — was flattered accordingly. 
In his solitude and wretchedness, too, the 
society of this stranger had been very wel- 
come. 

* I am sorry,' said Richard, when they 
had passed some hours together, and it was 
getting near nine o'clock, 'that I am obliged 
to leave Plymouth so soon. It would have 
given me great pleasure if you could have 
come and dined A\ith me; though, indeed, 
I fear I have already detained you from 
your family. It was the act of a good 
Samaritan to keep me company so long, 
and I thank you heartily.' 

' Don't mention it, sir — don't mention 
it,' said the little man quite huskily. ' I 
have only done my duty.' 

This courteous sentiment made Richard 
laugh. ' Your duty to your neighbour, 
eh?' said he. 'Well, I must now wish you 
good-bye ;' and he held out his hand with 
a frank smile. ' Perhaps we may meet again 
me day.' 
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' Perhaps so, sir/ said the other, knock- 
ing the ashes out of his pipe, and accom- 
panying him into the hall. 

At the hotel door Richard called a fly, 
as it was now raining heavily. ' Shall I 
take you as far as the bank,' said he, ' since 
your road home lies that way ? or is even 
that little service contrary to your motto ?' 

' I have got to see to my luggage,' ans- 
wered the other evasively. 

' Well, good-bye, then.' 

' Good-bye.' 

The vehicle rattled down a street or 
two, then stopped before a building of 
some pretension, with a tall portico and 
a flight of stone steps before it. Another 
fly drove up at the same moment, but it 
did not attract Richard's attention, which 
was concentrated upon the business he had 
in hand, and that made his heart beat very 
fast. He pushed his way through the huge 
swinging door, and found himself in a vast 
room, with a large circular counter, at which 
clerks were standing, each behind a little 
rail. He had never been inside a bank be- 
fore, and he looked around him curiously. 
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On the left was an opaque glass door, with 
* Manager's Room' painted on it ; on the 
right was an elevated desk, from which 
every part of the apartment could be com- 
manded; the clerk who sat there looked 
down at him for an instant as he entered, 
but at once resumed his occupation. Every- 
body was busy mth pen and ledger ; men 
were thronging in and out like bees, giving 
or receiving sheaves of bank-notes, or heaps 
of gold and silver. Richard waited until 
there was a vacant place at the counter, 
then stepped up with: 'I want to exchange 
some Bank -of- England notes, please, for 
your own notes.' 

*Next desk,' said the man, not even 
looking up, but pointing with the feather 
of his (juill pen, and then scratching away 
again as though he would have overtaken 
the lost time. 

There was a singing in Richard's ear as 
he repeated his request, and fumbled in his 
breast-pocket for the notes ; then a silence 
seemed to fall upon the place, which a mo- 
ment before had been so alive and noisy. 
Every pen seemed to stop ; the ring of the 
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gold, the rustle of paper, ceased; only the 
tick of the great clock over the centre door 
was heard. ' Thief, thief ! thief, thief !' were 
the words it said. 

' How much is there ?' inquired the 
clerk, taking the bundle of notes from 
Richard's hand; and his voice sounded 
as though it was uttered in an empty 
room. 

' Two thousand pounds,' said Richard. 
' Is there any difficulty about it ? If so, I 
can take them elsewhere.' 

But the clerk had got them already, 
and was beginning to put down the num- 
ber of each in a great ledger. Richard 
had not calculated upon this course of pro- 
cedure, and had his reasons for objecting 
to it. 

' 80,431, 80,432, 80,433,' read out the 
clerk aloud, and every soul in the room 
seemed listening to him. 

* That will do,' said another voice close 
to Richard's ear, and a light touch was laid 
upon his arm. Scarlet to the very temples, 
he looked up, and there stood the little red- 
whiskered man from whom he had parted 
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not ten minutes before. A very grave ex- 
pression was now in those black twinkling 
eyes. ' I have a warrant for your appre- 
hension, young man, upon a charge of theft,' 
said he. 

'Of theft!' said Richard angrily. 'What 
nonsense is this ?' 

' Those notes are stolen,' said the little 
man. ' Your name is Richard Yorke, is it 
not?' 

' What's that to you?' said Richard. 'I 
decline — ' 

Here the door of the manager's room 
was opened, and out strode Solomon Coe, 
with a look of cruel triumph on his harsh 
features. ' That's your man right enough,' 
said he. ' He'd wheedle the devil, if once 
you let him talk. Be off with him.' 

The next moment Richard's wrists were 
seized, and he was hurried out between 
two men — his late acquaintance of the 
hotel and a policeman — down the bank 
steps, and into a fly that stood there in 
waiting. 

'To the County Jail!' cried Solomon, 
as he entered the vehicle after them. Then 
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he turned to the red-whiskered man, and 
inquired fiercely, why he hadn't put the 
darbies on the scoundrel. 

'Never you mind that,' was the sharp 
reply. ' I'm responsible for the young gen- 
tleman's safe keeping, and that's enough.' 

'Young gentleman? I am sure the 
young gentleman ought to be much obliged 
to you,' replied Solomon contemptuously. 
' Young felon, you mean.' 

' Nobody's a felon until after trial and 
conviction,' observed the little man deci- 
sively. ' Let's have no misunderstanding 
and no obligation, Mr. Coe, that's my 
motto.' 

Here the wheels began to rumble, and 
a shadow fell over the vehicle and those it 
held: they were passing under the archway 
of the jail. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LEAVING THE WORLD. 




What wondrous and surpassing change 
may be in store for us when the soul and 
body have parted company, none can guess; 
but of all the changes of which man has 
experience in this world, there is probably 
none so great and overwhelming as that 
which he undergoes when for the first time 
he passes the material barrier that separates 
guilt from innocence, and finds himself in 
the clutches of the criminal law. To be no 
longer a free man, is a position which only 
one who has lost his freedom is able to 
realise ; the shock, of course, is greater or 
less according to his antecedents. The 
habitual breaker of the law is aware that 
sooner or later to the ' stone jug' he must 
e; his friends have been there, and 
hed and joked about it, as Eton boys 
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who have been ' swished' make merry with 
the block and rod, and affect to despise 
them ; the situation is, in idea at least, fa- 
miliar to him; yet even he, perhaps, feels 
a sinking of the heart when the door of the 
prison -cell clangs upon him for the first 
time, and shuts him from the world. The. 
common liberty to go where we will is esti- 
mated, while we have it, at nothing; but 
once denied, it becomes the most precious 
boon in .life. How infinitely more poignant, 
then, must be the feelings of one thus un- 
happily circumstanced, to whom the idea 
of such a catastrophe has never occurred ; 
who has always looked upon the law from 
the vantage-ground of a good social posi- 
tion, and acquiesced in its working with 
complacence, as in something which could 
have no personal relation to himself 

Thus it was with Richard Yorke, when, 
for the first time, he found himself a pri- 
soner in the hands of Mr. Dudge, the de- 
tective, and his blue-coated assistant. For 
the time, he felt utterly unmanned, and 
might have even fainted, or burst into 
tears, but for the consciousness that Solo- 
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mon Coe was sitting opposite to him. The 
presence of that gentleman acted as a cor- 
dial upon him ; the idea that he owed his 
miserable position to that despised boor, 
wounded him to the quick, but at the same 
time gave him an outward show of calm- 
ness : he could not have broken down 
before that man, though he had been 
standing beneath the gallows-tree. De- 
spondency would have utterly possessed 
him, but for hate and rage — hate of his 
rival, and all who might be concerned in 
this catastrophe, and rage at the arrest 
itself. For, though he had not the con- 
sciousness of innocence to support him, he 
had no sense of guilt. He had had no in- 
tention of absolutely stealing Trevethick's 
money ; and yet he foresaw how difficult it 
would be to clear himself of that grave 
charge. He also looked back, and per- 
ceived, for the first time, the magnitude of 
the folly which he had committed. He felt 
no shame for it as a crime — he had not 
principle enough for that; but he recog- 
nised the extent of the imprudence, and 
its mad audacity; yet he was mad and 
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audacious still. He had been brought up 
as much his own master as any youth 
in England, no matter how rich or nobly 
born ; he had never known control, nor 
even (except during those few days at 
Crompton) what it was to control himself; 
and he could not realise the fact, that he 
might actually come to share the fate of 
common thieves; to wear a prison garb; to 
be shut up within stone walls for months, 
or even years: no longer a man, but a 
convict, known only by his number from 
other jail-birds. He did not think it could 
even come to his standing in the felon's 
dock, subject to the curious gaze of a hun- 
dred eyes, the indifferent regard of the 
stem judge, the — In the midst of these 
bitter thoughts, which were indeed disputa- 
tions with his fears, the fly had stopped at 
the jail gate, and Mr. Dudge, with a cheer- 
ful air, observed, *We must get out here, 
if you please, Mr. Yorke.' 

Richard hesitated; he was mistrustful 
of his very limbs, so severely had the sight 
of those stone walls shaken him. 

'Your young friend does not seem 
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much to like the idea of lodging here,' said 
Solomon with a brutal laugh. 

*That is fortunate,' answered the de- 
tective drily, * since he will not have to do 
so. In my profession, Mr. Coe, we hold 
it a mean trick to kick a man when he is 
down. — ^This way, sir, if you please.' For, 
at the sound of Solomon's voice, Richard 
was up and out in a moment * It is merely 
a form that you have to go through, before 
we go before the beak.' 

* A form?' asked Richard hoarsely ; 'what 
form?' 

'We shaU have to search you, sir; 
that's all' 

'That's all!' echoed Solomon with a 
grin. 

Richard's face changed from white to 
red, from red to white, by turns. 

'Mr. Coe will stay where he is,' said 
Dudge peremptorily, as he led the way into 
a little room that opened from the gate- 
keeper's parlour. 

' I thank you for that, Mr. Dudge,' said 
Richard gratefully. 

' Not at all, sir. If you have anything 
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of a compromising nature about you — re- 
volvers or suchlike — that's my business 
and the beak's, not his. — Officer, do your 
duty.' 

Richard was searched accordingly. He 
had no revolver ; but what astonished him- 
self more than it did the searcher was, 
that a cigar was found loose in his breast- 
pocket. 

' Why, this must be the one that I gave 
to you this morning, Mr. Dudge,' 

^Just so, sir. I put it back again as 
we came along. You know my motto. 
When you come to be your own master 
again — which I hope '11 be soon — then I'll 
smoke it with you with pleasure; they'll 
keep it for you very careful, you may de- 
pend upon it, and baccar is a thing as don't 
spoil. — ^That's a pretty bit of jewelry now, 
that is.' Mr. Dudge's remark referred to 
a gold locket, with the word 'Harry' out- 
side it, written in diamonds; and within 
a portrait of her, which he had executed 
himself. ' That's a token of some favourite 
brother, I daresay?' 

'Yes,' said Richard. 'Might I keep 
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that, if you please ? or, at all events, might 
I ask that it should not be shown to the 
man in yonder room? It's my own, Mr. 
Dudge,' added he earnestly, ' upon my word 
and honour.' 

' No doubt, sir ; no doubt. There's no 
charge against you, except as to these 
notes. I must put it down on the list, be- 
cause that's the law ; but you can keep it, 
and welcome, so far as I am concerned; 
though I am afraid the Cross-Key folks will 
not be so easy with you.' 

' The Cross-Key folks ?' 

'Well, Mr. Yorke, it's no use to hide 
from you that you will be sent to Cross 
Key ; that's the nearest jail to Gethin, I 
believe. I am afraid the beak will be for 
committing you : the sum is so large, and 
the case so clear, that I doubt whether 
he'll entertain the question of bail. You 
have no friends in Plymouth, either, you 
told me.' 

'None,' said Richard sadly; * unless,' he 
added in a whisper, 'I can count you as 
one.' 

* Officer, just fetch a glass of water,' 
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said Dudge; Hhe prisoner says he feels 
faint. — Look here, young gentleman,' con- 
tinued he earnestly, as soon as they were 
alone; 'this is no use; I can do nothing 
for you whatever, except wish you luck, 
which I do most heartily. I am as helpless 
as a. baby in this matter. I can only give 
you one piece of good advice : when the 
beak asks if you've anything to say, unless 
you have something that will clear you, 
and can be proved — you know best about 
that — say, "I reserve my defence;" then, 
as soon as you're committed, ask to see 
your solicitor ; send for Weasel of Ply- 
mouth. Your friends have money, I con- 
clude. Hush! — Here's the water, young 
man ; just sip a little, and you'll soon come 
round.' 

Not another word, either then or after- 
wards, did Mr. Dudge exchange with his 
prisoner. Perhaps he began to think he 
had acted contrary to the motto which was 
his guide in life in the good-will he had 
already shown him. Perhaps he resented 
the favourable impression that the attrac- 
tions and geniality of his acquaintance at 
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the hotel had made upon him, as unprofes- 
sional. At all events, during their drive 
from the jail to the office where the magis- 
trate was sitting — it was not open at the 
hour when Richard had been arrested, or 
he would have been searched there — Mr. 
Dudge seemed to have lost all sympathy 
for his 'young gentleman,' chatting with 
the officer quite carelessly upon matters 
connected with their common calling, and 
even offering Mr. Coe a pinch from his 
snuff-box, without extending that courtesy 
to Yorke. Nay, when they were just at 
their journey's end, he had the want of 
feeling to look his prisoner straight in the 
face, and whistle an enlivening air. The 
melody was not so popular as it has since 
become, or perhaps Mr. Dudge had doubts 
of his ability to render it with accuracy ; 
but as if to inform all whom it might con- 
cern what it was that he was executing, he 
hummed aloud the fag-end of the tune, 
keeping time with his fist upon his knee, 
' Pop goes the Weasel, pop goes the Weasel.' 
Richard understood, and thanked him 
with his eyes. He had no need, however. 
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to be reminded of the good-natured detec- 
tive's word of advice. The ignominy which 
he had just undergone had had the effect 
of revealing to him the imminence as well 
as the full extent of the peril in which he 
stood. Henceforward he could think of no- 
thing — not even revenge — save the means 
of extricating himself from the toils which 
every moment seemed to multiply about 
him. The time for action was indeed but 
short, if he was ever (for it already seemed 
' ever') to be free again ; the means must 
be taken to deliver him at once. The 
assizes would be held at Cross Key — he 
had heard the Gethin gossips talk of them, 
little thinking that they would have any 
interest for him — in three weeks. Until 
then, at all events, he must be a prisoner ; 
beyond that time he would not, dared not, 
look. 

Within half an hour, Richard Yorke 
stood committed to Cross-Key jail. 

He followed his friends counsel in all 
respects. But the messenger dispatched 
for Mr. Weasel returned with the news that 
that gentleman was out of town ; he was 
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very busy at that season — ^there were other 
folks in difficulties besides our hero, urgent 
for his consolation and advice as to their 
course of conduct before my lord the judge. 
Mr. Dudge, however, assured Richard, upon 
taking leave, that he would dispatch the 
attorney after him that very night. 

The road to Cross Key was, for many 
miles, the same which he had lately tra- 
velled, in the reverse direction; yet how 
different it looked ! He had been in far 
from good spirits on that occasion ; but 
how infinitely more miserable was he now ! 
The hills, the rocks, the streams were far 
more beautiful than he had ever thought 
them ; but they mocked him with their 
beauty. He longed to get out of the ve- 
hicle, and feel the springy turf, the yielding 
heather beneath his feet ; to lave his hands 
in the sparkling brook ; to lie on the moss- 
grown rock, and bask in the blessed sun- 
shine. Perhaps he should never see them 
any more — these simple every-day beauties, 
of which he had scarcely taken any account 
when they were freely offered for his en- 
joyment. He looked back on even the 
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day before, wherein he had certainly been 
wretched enough, with yearning regret. He 
had at least been a free man; and when 
should lie be free again ? Ah, when I He 
was, as it were, in a prison on wheels, 
guarded by two jailers. Escape would 
have been hopeless, even had it been judi- 
cious to make the attempt. His only con- 
solation was, that Solomon Coe was no 
longer with him, to jeer at his dejected 
looks. He had started for Gethin with the 
news, doubtless as welcome to Trevethick 
as to himself, of the prisoner's committal 
What would Harry say when she came to 
hear of it ? What would she not suffer ? 
Richard cast himself back in his seat, and 
groaned aloud. The man at his side ex- 
changed a glance with his companion. ' He 
is guilty, this yoimg fellow:' 'without doubt 
he's booked.' They had their little code of 
signals for such occasions. 

The day drew on, and the soft sweet air 
of evening began to rise. They had stopped 
here and there for refreshment, but Richard 
had taken nothing ; he had, however, always 
accompanied his custodians within doors at 
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the various halting-places. He was afraid 

of the crowd that might gather about the 

vehicle to look at the man that was being 

taken to prison. There was nothing to 

mark him as such ; but it seemed to him 

that nobody could fail to know it. He 

welcomed the approach of night. They 

still travelled on for hours, since there was 

no House of Detention at which he could 

be placed in safety on the road ; at last the 

wheels rumbled over the uneven stones of 

a little country town ; they stopped before 

a building similar, so far as he could see 

by the moonlight, to that to which he had 

been taken at Plymouth : all jails are alike, 

especially to the eyes of the prisoner. A 

great bell was rung; there was a parley 

with the keeper of the gate. The whole 

scene resembled something which Richard 

remembered to have read in a book, he 

knew not what, nor where. A door in the 

wall was opened; they led him up some 

stone steps; the door closed behind him 

with a clang, and its locks seemed to bite 

into the stone. 

' This way, prisoner,' said a gruff voice. 
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Door after door, passage after passage 
— a labyrinth of stone and iron. At last 
he was ushered into a small chamber, un- 
like anything he had ever seen in his life. 
His sleeping-room at the keeper's lodge at 
Crompton was palatial compared with it. 
The walls were stone ; the floor of a shin- 
ing brown, so that it looked wet, though it 
was not so. His jailer-chamberlain pointed 
to a low-lying hammock, stretched upon 
two straps between the walls. 

'There, tumble in,' he said; ^you wiU 
have your bath in the morning. Look 
alive !' 

Richard obeyed him at once. ' Good- 
night, warder,' said he. 

^ Night !' grumbled the other ; ' it's 
mornin'. A pretty time to be knockin' up 
people at a respectable establishment. If 
you want any thin' — broiled bones or de- 
villed kidneys' (for the man was a wag in 
his quaint way) — ' ring this 'ere bell. As 
for the other rules and regulations of her 
Majesty's jail, you'll learn them at break- 
fast-time.' 

The door slammed behind him; and 
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how the doors did slam in that place ! 
Richard was left alone. If, instead of the 
metal ewer of water that stood by his bed- 
head, there had been a glass of deadliest 
poison, he would have seized it greedily, 
and emptied it to the dregs. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE LETTER-LOCK. 

On the day that Richard left Gethin, which 
was itself an incident to keep the tongues 
of its gossips wagging for a good week, 
another occurrence took place in that fa- 
voured neighbourhood, and one of even 
more absorbing interest — ^the workings at 
Dunloppel were suspended. This, of course, 
was not a wholly unexpected catastrophe. 
The new vein, after giving an exceedingly 
rich yield for some months, had of late, it 
was whispered, evinced signs of exhaustion, 
although the fact was not known that for 
several weeks the undertaking had been 
carried on at a loss. 

Neither Trevethick nor Solomon, who 
were the principal proprietors, were the 
sort of men to play long at a losing game, 
or to send good money after bad ; so, for 
the present, the pit was closed. But Solo- 
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mon believed in DrmloppeL Contrary to 
his custom^ he had not disposed of a single 
share when the mine was at a premium^ 
and lus stake in it was very large. 

Only a few minutes after Eichard had 
departed for Plymouth with his cheque, 
Solomon returned to the inn with thought- 
ful brow. 

Trevethick was moodily smoking his 
pipe in the pordb, still balancing the rival 
claims of lus sons-in-law elect, and dissatis- 
fied with both of them. He did not share 
Solomon's hopes, and he detested losing his 
money above everything. 

^ Well, youVe packed off all those fel- 
lows, I hope, that have been eating me 
out of house and home for these three 
weeks?' 

* I've closed the mine, if that's what you 
mean,' said Solomon. ^But' (he looked 
cautiously up at the windows of the inn, 
which were all open — ^the guests were out 
in search of the picturesque, and Harry 
was on the tower, straining her eyes after 
Richard) * I want to have a word with you 
in private, Trevethick.' 
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^ Come into the bar - parlour, then/ 
grunted the landlord, for he did not much 
relish the idea of a confidential talk with 
Solomon just then, since it might have re- 
lation to a matter about which he had not 
fuUy made up his mind to give him an 
answer. 

' Is that young painter fellow out of the 
way, then ?' asked Solom,on. ' We have 
never had a place to ourselves, it seems to 
me, since he came to Gethin.' 

' Yes, yes, he's far enough off,' answered 
Trevethick, more peevishly than before, for 
Sol's remark seemed to foreshadow the very 
subject he would fain have avoided talking 
about. ' He's gone to Plymouth, he is, and 
won't be back these few days.' 

^ Umph !' said Sol. If he had said : ' I 
wish he would never come back at all,' he 
could not have expressed his feelings more 
clearly. 

'Well,' growled Trevethick, when they 
were in his sanctum, and had shut the door, 
' what is it now ? Bad news, of course, of 
some sort.' 

It was a habit with Trevethick, as it is 
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with many men of liis stamp, to have a 
perpetual grievance against Providence — 
to profess themselves as never astonished 
at any bad turn that It may do them ; and, 
besides, he was on the present occasion 
desirous of taking up a position of discon- 
tent beforehand, so that the expected topic 
might not appear to have produced it. 

'No; it's good news, Trevethick,' said 
Solomon quietly — 'the best of news, as it 
seems to me ; and I hope to bring you 
over to the same opinion.' 

'He's got some scheme for marrying 
Harry out of hand,' thought the harassed 
landlord. ' How the deuce shall I put him 
off?' 

There was not the slightest excuse for 
doing so; if Solomon had been of a less 
phlegmatic disposition, he might have mar- 
ried her a year ago, young as she was. 

' Read this,' said he, producing a letter 
from his pocket, 'and tell me what you 
think of it. It's old Stratum's report upon 
the mine.' 

' Ay, ay,' said Trevethick, diving into his 
capacious pocket for his silver spectacles. 
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As a general rule, he was wont to re- 
ceive all such reports with discredit, and 
to throw cold-water upon Sol's more san- 
guine views; but it was several minutes 
before he could get himself into his normal 
state of dissatisfied depression, so much re- 
lieved was he to find that his daughter was 
not to be the topic of the conversation. 

'Here's the plan,' continued Solomon, 
'which accompanied the letter. I got it 
just after I dismissed the men; and, upon 
my life, I'd half a mind to set them on 
again. But I thought I'd just have a talk 
with you first.' 

' Ay,' said Trevethick — 'well?' 

He was quite himself again now — crafty, 
prudent, reticent ; about as unpromising a 
gentleman to .' get on with,' far less get the 
better of in a bargain, as a Greek Jew. But 
Solomon was quite accustomed to him. 

' Stratum feels confident about the con- 
tinuation of the lode, you see, and also, 
that the fault is not considerable. We shall 
not have to sink fifty feet, he thinks, before 
Ave come on the vein again.' 

' He thinksy' said Trevethick contemptu- 
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ously. * Is he ready to sink his own money 
in it?' 

^It's no good asking him that/ said 
Solomon coolly, * because he's got none. 
But I have always found Stratum pretty 
correct in his judgment; and as for me, 
I^believe in Dunloppel. The question is, 
Shall I go on with it single-handed, or will 
you go shares ?' 

* If it's so good a thing, why not keep it 
yourself, Sol?' 

' Because my money is particularly well 
laid out at present, and I don't want to 
shift it' 

* That's just the case with mine,' said 
Trevethick, from behind the plan. 

^I thought you might have five hun- 
dred pounds or so lying idle, that's all,' 
returned the other. ' I'd give six per cent 
for it just now.' 

'0, that's another thing. Perhaps I have; 
I'll see about it' 

* If you could get it me at once, that 
would be half the battle,' urged Solomon. 
' There are some good men at the mine 
whom I should not like to lose. If I could 
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send round to-night to tell them not to 
engage themselves elsewhere, since they're 
opening so many new pits just now, that 
would be a relief to my mind.' 

' Very good ; you may do that, then, 
I'll write for the money to-morrow.' 

So blunt, straightforward, and exceed- 
ingly unpleasant a man as John Trevethick 
was ought to have been the very incarna- 
tion of Truth, whereas that last observation 
of his was, to say the least of it, Jesuitical. 
There was no occasion to write to anybody 
for what he had got above-stairs, locked up 
in his private strong-box. But he did not 
wish aU the world to know that, nor even 
his alter ego, Solomon Coe. 

Trevethick, although a close-fisted fel- 
low, was no miser in the vulgar sense. He 
kept this vast sum at hand, partly because 
he had no confidence in ordinary securi- 
ties, and partly because he wished to be in 
a position, at a moment's notice, to accom- 
plish his darling scheme. If Carew should 
happen to change his mind, it would be 
because he was in want of ready money, 
and he would be in mad haste to get it. 
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His impatience on such occasions brooked 
no delay on the score of advantage ; and 
the man that could offer him what he 
wanted, as it were, in his open hand, would 
be the financier he would favour, in pre- 
ference to a much less grasping accommo- 
dator, who might keep him waiting for a 
week. 

It was not so much the tempting bait 
of ready money that caught the Squire, as 
the fact of his wishes being obeyed upon 
the instant. He had not been used to wait, 
and his pride revolted agamst it ; and many 
a time had a usurer missed his mark by not 
understanding with how great a bashaw 
he had to deal in the person of Carew of 
Crompton. 

Trevethick was aware of this, and in- 
deed the chaplain had given him a hint to 
keep the proposed purchase-money within 
easy reach, in case the Squire's mood might 
alter, or his necessities demand his consent 
to what Mr. Whymper honestly believed 
to be a very advantageous offer. Other- 
wise, Trevethick was not one to keep a 
hoard in his house for the mere pleasure of 
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gloating over it. He had not looked into 
his strong-box for months, nor would he 
have done so now, but for this unexpected 
demand upon it. It was safe enough, he 
knew, in his daughter's room ; and as for 
its having been opened, that was an im- 
possibility : the padlock hung in front of it 
as usual, and it would have taken a man 
half a lifetime to have hit upon its open 
sesame by trial. 

He was justly proud of that letter-lock, 
which was his own contrivance, invented 
when he was quite a young man, and had 
been perforce compelled to turn his atten- 
tion to mechanics ; and he considered it a 
marvel of skill. It was characteristic in 
him that he had never revealed its secret 
even to his daughter. Indeed, with the 
exception of Harrj^-^ nobody at Gethin — 
save, perhaps, Hannah, when she dusted 
her young mistress's room — had ever set 
eyes upon the letter-lock, nor, if they had, 
would they have understood its meaning. 

It was therefore without the slightest 
suspicion of its having been tampered with, 
that, an hour or two after the conversation 
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just narrated, Trevethick repaired to his 
strong-box with the intention of taking 
from it the sum of money required by 
Solomon. The padlock was like a little 
clock, except that it had the letters of the 
alphabet round its face instead of figures, 
and* three hands instead of two ; this latter 
circumstance insured, by its complication, 
the safety of the treasure, but at the same 
time rendered it useless — unless he broke 
the box open — to the possessor himself, 
if, by any accident, he should forget the 
letter -time at which he had set it; and 
accordingly Trevethick was accustomed to 
carry a memorandum of this about with 
him ; even if he lost it, it would be no 
great matter, for what meaning would it 
convey to any human being to find a bit 
of paper with the letters B, N, Z upon it ? 
Harry, as we have said, was out of the 
house; so his daughter's room was un- 
tenanted. He went to a cupboard, and 
took down the box from its usual shelf, 
with the same feeling of satisfaction that 
an old poet recurs to his first volume of 
verse ; he may have written better things. 
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and things that have brought him more 
money, but those spring leaves are dearest 
to him of all. So it was with Trevethick's 
spring -lock. He adjusted the hands, and 
the padlock sprang open ; he lifted the lid, 
and the box was empty ; the two thousand 
pounds in Bank of England notes were 
gone ! 

He was a big bull-necked man, of what 
is called (in the reports of inquests) ' a fall 
habit of body, 'and the discovery was almost 
fatal to him. His face grew purple, the 
veins in his forehead stood out, and his 
well -seasoned head, which liquor could so 
little affect, went round and round with 
him, and sang like a humming-top. He 
was on the very brink of a fit, which might 
have * annihilated space and time' (as far as 
he was concerned), 'and made two lovers 
happy.' Bat the star of Richard Yorke was 
not in the ascendant. The old man held on 
by the shelf of the cupboard, and. gradually 
came to himself He did not even then 
comprehend the whole gravity of the posi- 
tion ; the sense of his great loss — not only 
of so much wealth, but of that Avhich he 
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had secured with such toil, and laid by 
unproductively so long for the accomplish- 
ment of his darling purpose — monopolised 
his mind. Who could have been the thief? 
was the one question with which he con- 
cerned himself; and the answer was not 
long delayed. It was the coincidence of 
amount in the sum stolen with that which 
Richard had gone to Plymouth to realise, 
that turned his suspicions upon the young 
artist. Why, the scoundrel had fixed upon 
that very sum as the test of his possessing 
an independence, for a reason that was 
now clear enough: it was the exact iimit 
of what he knew he could lay his hand 
upon. But how did he know ? — or, rather 
(for the old man's thoughts were still fixed 
upon the mechanical mystery of his loss), 
how did he open the padlock ? Then there 
flashed upon his mind that incident of his 
having dropped the memorandum out of 
his watch-case in the bar-parlour in Rich- 
ard's presence, and the whole afikir seemed 
as clear as day. 

It was Richard's intention to change 
the notes at Plymouth for the paper of 
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the miners' bank, or for gold, and then 
to exhibit it to him in its new form as 
his own property. He did not believe that 
the young artist intended to steal it ; but 
he was by no means less furious with him 
upon that account — quite otherwise. He 
piqued himself upon his caution and long- 
headedness, and resented every deception 
practised upon him, even more than an 
injury. Moreover, he felt that but for 
Solomon's unexpected request for the loan, 
the plan would have succeeded. In all 
probability, he would not have discovered 
his loss until it had been too late : he 
would not have known how to refuse the 
young man leave to become his daughter's 
suitor; and once his son-in-law, he could 
scarcely have prosecuted him for replacing 
two thousand pounds' worth of bank-notes 
in his strong-box by notes of another kind 
Exasperated beyond all measure as Treve- 
thick was, it did credit to his sagacity that 
even at such a moment he did not conceive 
of Richard Yorke as being a common thief. 
But he concluded him to be much worse, 
and deserving of far heavier punishment, 
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as a man that would have obtained his 
daughter under false pretences. He went 
downstairs, taking the box with him, to 
seek his friend. Solomon had just returned 
from the cottage over the way, where he 
had been giving orders to one of the best 
miners to still hold himself engaged at Dun- 
loppel, and had bidden him tell others the 
same. He was in high spirits, and was 
twirling about in his large hands Mr. Stra- 
turn's diagnosis of the mine. 

' You may put that away and have 
done with it,' said Trevethick hoarsely : ^ I 
have no money to lend you for that, nor 
nothing else. This box held two thousand 
pounds of mine, but it's all gone now.' 

^ Two thousand pounds!' exclaimed Solo- 
mon, too amazed at the magnitude of the 
sum to realise what had happened to it. 
' Two thousand pounds in a box !' 

He had always suspected that the old 
man kept something in a stocking - foot, 
and had often rallied him upon his unneces- 
sary caution with respect to investments; 
but this statement of his appeared in- 
credible. 
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' What does it matter if it was twenty 
thousand, when I tell you it's gone ?' said 
Trevethick sullenly. ^That limb of the 
devil, Yorke, is off with every shilling of 
it.' 

^Do you mean to say he^s stolen it?' 
inquired the other, even more astonished 
than before. 

^ He's taken it to Plymouth with him, 
that's all.' 

Solomon Coe was a man of action, and 
prompt in emergencies, but for the moment 
he was fairly staggered. He had no liking 
for Richard ; but such a charge as this ap- 
peared incredible; it seemed more likely 
that the old man had repented of his late 
offer of the loan of five hundred pounds, 
and had invented this monstrous fiction to 
excuse himself. 

^ Where was the box kept ?' asked Solo- 
mon drily. 

For a moment or two Trevethick was 
silent. 

' It is as I suspected,' thought the other ; 
' the old man is making up the story as he 
goes on.' 
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But the fact was, that this question had 
gone to the very root of the matter, and 
opened Trevethick's dull eyes wide. In his 
chagrin at his loss (though he did believe it 
would be but temporary), and irritation at 
his sagacity having been set at naught, he 
had overlooked the most serious feature of 
the whole catastrophe. How had Yorke 
come to the knowledge that the strong- 
box was kept in Harry's room ? and under 
what circumstances had he obtained access 
to it? 

^ Where's Harry ?' exclaimed Treve- 
thick, starting up, with a great oath; for 
it flashed upon him that she had fled with 
Richard. ' Where's my daughter ?' 

' I saw her in the village just now,' said 
Solomon, ' talking to old Madge. She had 
been for a stroll out Turlock way, she said. 
But what's the use of vexing Iter about the 
matter? Women are much best kept in 
the dark, when one don't want things to 
be talked about. The more quiet you keep 
this story, the more chance you'll have of 
getting your money back, you may depend 
upon it. It was in notes, of course ?' 
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'Yes, in notes,' answered the other, 
mth a vacant look, and drumming on the 
table with his right hand. 

'Come, come, Trevethick, you must 
keep your head/ remonstrated Solomon. 
' 111 act for you quick enough, if you'll 
only supply me with the means. It's a 
great loss, but it should not paralyse a 
man. You've got a memorandum of the 
numbers of the notes ?' 

' Yes, yes ; I have somewhere.' 

'Well, go and fetch it, while I order 
out a horse. I can get to Plymouth be- 
fore wheels can do it, and shall catch this 
scoundrel yet. He'll be going there to 
change the notes, I reckon ?' 

'Yes, yes,' said Trevethick; 'he'll be 
at the George and Vulture : so he said.' 

' Good,' replied Solomon. ' I'll get a 
warrant from old Justice Smallgood on 
my way. Rouse up, man, rouse up ; you 
shall have your money backj I tell you, 
and see this rascal lagged for life into the 
bargain.' 

'If I could only get him hanged!' 
answered the old man fiercely — ' if I could 
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only get him hanged, Sol, I'd let the money 
go, and welcome I' 

Solomon stared after him as he left the 
room and tramped upstairs m search of 
the list of notes, with a ludicrous expres- 
sion of wonder. In Iiis eyes, no revenge 
at present seemed worth so extravagant a 
price. But Trevethick had his reasons, or 
thought he had, for this excess of hate ; 
his slow- moving yet powerful nature re- 
sembled the python — it was exceedingly^ 
tenacious when its object was once grasped, 
and it was apt to glut itself 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A HARD ALTERNATIVE. 



Solomon had ridden off, and was half-way 
to Turlock before Trevethick felt himself 
sufficiently collected to summon Hannah, 
and bid her send for her young mistress. 
He could not go in search of her himself, 
and speak what he had to ask : no bird 
of the air must carry her reply, no wind 
of heaven breathe it, if it was such as ho 
feared. There must be no ' scene' in pub- 
lic to let loose the gossips' tongues. He 
sat in the bar parlour with his huge head 
leaning on his hands, brooding over his 
wrongs, and waiting for her — for the 
daughter by whose wicked connivance, as 
he thought, he had been despoiled of his 
hard-earned gains. He did not reproach 
himself for having thrown her so much 
with Richard, in order that the latter might 
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be kept in good humour, and apt to for- 
ward his plans as to AVheal Danes. He 
* wondered at their vice, and not his folly/ 
As to there being anything beyond a flir- 
tation between the young people, he did 
not suspect it ; but even as matters were, 
he was bitterly enraged against Harry, and 
would have strangled Richard out of hand, 
if he could have got near him. It was 
evident to him that this fellow had been 
courting his daughter, though he knew she 
was plighted to another, and had wormed 
out of her the secret of his hoarded wealth. 
Six months ago, she would not for her life 
have dared to tell what she knew he wished 
to hide; and now this young villain had 
wound himself so cunningly about her, 
that she had no will but his, and had even 
helped him to rob her own flesh and blood. 
His heel was on that serpent's head, how- 
eveH*, or would be in a day or two, and 
then — The old man ground his teeth as 
though his enemy were between them. 

* Well, father, here I am ; Hannah said 
you wanted me.' 

Harry's voice was as calm as she could 
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make it, but her young limbs trembled, 
and her face was very pale. 

' Come here — nearer !' cried Trevethick 
hoarsely, seizing her by the wrist. ' Do 
you know that you are the only creature 
but two — but one, I may say, for grati- 
tude ain't love — that I have ever loved in 
this world — that I have worked for you, 
planned for you, and for you only, all my 
life?' 

' Yes, father ; and I am very grateful 
for it,' answered she submissively. 

' No doubt,' sneered the old man ; ' and 
the way you show how much you feel it, 
the way you show your duty and your love 
to your father in return, is to put a thief 
— a lying, cheating thief — ^in the road to 
rob him !' 

' You must be mad, father !' exclaimed 
Harry in blank amazement. 'I know no 
thief!' 

' You know Richard Yorke, you wicked 
wanton wench !' interrupted Trevethick pas- 
sionately. ' And how could Jie have heard 
of that box, except through you? Of course, 
you'll lie; a lie or two is nothing to one 
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like you. But here's the proof. The pad- 
lock has been opened, the money taken. 
Who did it? Who could have done it, 
except him, or you ?' 

^ As I am a living woman, father, as I 
hope for heaven,' answered Hany earnestly, 
* I did not do it, and I do not know who 
did!' 

* You didn't, and you don't ! The 
thing's incredible. Keach here that Bible.* 
He still held her by the wrist. ^ You 
shall swear that, and be damned for ever ! 
What ! you never told that villain where my 
money lay ?' 

'I did tell Mr. Yorke that, father. 
Pray, pray, be patient. It was long ago : 
we were talking together about I know 
not what, and it slipped from me that you 
kept money in a strong-box. That was all/ 

*A11!' said the old man bitterly, and 
flinging her arm away from him, the wrist 
all black and bruised with his angry clutch. 
' What more, or worse, could you have told 
than the one secret I had bid you keep? 
You told him the exact sum too, I'll war- 
rant ? Two thousand pounds !' 
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^ Yes, father, I did. It was very wrong, 
and I was very sorry directly I had done 
it. But I knew the secret would be safe 
with a gentleman like Mr. Yorke.' 

' A gentleman ! A cheat, an impostor, 
a common rogue !' 

' no, no, father !' 

' But I say " yes." To-morrow he will 
have the handcuffs on him! What! have 
you tears for him, and none for me, you 
slut I Perhaps you showed him where the 
box was kept, as well as told him! Did 
you, did you ?' 

There was something in Harry's fright- 
ened face that made her father rise and 
lock the door. 

^ Speak low !' said he, in an awful voice ; 
' you have something to tell me. Tell it.' 

^ Only, that I love him, father — 0, so 
much !' pleaded Harry passionately. ^ In- 
deed, indeed, I could not help it ! I tried 
to love Sol, because you wished it, but it 
was no use ; I felt that even before Richard 
came. We walked every day together for 
weeks and weeks, and he was so different 
from Sol, so bright and pleasant: and he 
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loved me from the first, he said. He told 
me too that you had listened ^nth favour 
to his suit^ or at all events had not refused 
to listen — that there was good hope of your 
consenting to it, and without that hope he 
knew he could not win me. I only pro- 
imsed to be his on that condition. Speak 
to me, father; pardon me, father! Don't 
look at me so. He never meant to thieve, 
I am sure of that. You asked of him some 
warrant of his wealth, some proof that he 
could afibrd to marry me. You would 
not have done that, had you set your face 
utterly against him. And I think — ^I fear 
— though Heaven is my witness that I knew 
nothing of it until now, that he took this 
money only to bring it back to you again, 
and wui your favour. It was an ill deed, 
if he has really done it — and even yet I 
do not credit it; but it was done, if it 
was done, for my sake ; then for my sake, 
father, pity him, pardon him !' 

She had thrown herself upon her knees 
beside the old man's chair; her long hair 
had come unfastened, and trailed upon the 
sanded floor ; her hands were clasped in an 
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agony of supplication. No pictured Mag- 
dalen ever looked more wretched or more 
beautiful. 

'You have more to tell?' said the old 
man harshly. 

She shook her head, and uttered a plain- 
tive moan. 

' Then / have,' continued he. ' You 
say you love this man ; now / hate him ! 
I do not regret that he has robbed me, 
since by that act he has placed himself in 
my poweV, and I mean to use it to the 
uttermost; but for his cozening me to my 
face, as he has done so long, and for his 
smooth false ways, and for his impudent 
tales, which I had half-believed, and for his 
audacious attempt to pluck you from the 
hand for which I had designed you, I hate 
him. I tell you,' cried out the old man 
fiercely, ' if this villain had fifty lives, and 
the law would help me to them, I would 
exact them all \ If he stood here, I would 
brain him with yonder stafi^; and if my 
curse could follow him beyond the grave — 
as my vengeance shall to the grave's brink 
— he should perish in eternal fire ! Hate 
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him ? I abnost hate you for having loved 
him ; and if I thought you would dare to 
cross me further by holding to him now, 
I'd drive you from my door this very hour. 
You A\dll never see him more ; but I shall, 
once. This mouth shall witness against him 
to the uttermost; these ears shall hear the 
judge pronounce on him his righteous 
doom.' 

' No, no,' gasped the young girl faintly. 
' If you do not hate me yet, I pray you to 
unsay those words. When you curse Rich- 
ard, father, you are cursing you know not 
whom.' 

She dragged upon his arm, and brought 
his ear down to the level of her mouth, and 
whispered in it. 

The old man started to his feet, and 
pushed her from him with a hideous oath ; 
then made as though he would have un- 
locked the door and thro^vn it Avide, to drive 
her, as he had so lately threatened, from his 
roof. But there was a noise of many feet 
and chattering and laughter in the passage 
without, which showed that some of the 
tourist guests had just come in. Only a 
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plank intervened between that little knot of 
giddy pleasure-seekers with their jokes and 
small talk, and the father and daughter in 
their agony. 

'Mercy, mercy!' cried the wretched 
girl. 

Trevethick clapped his hand upon her 
little mouth, with 'Hush, fool! hush!' and 
she felt thankful that he called her by no 
worse name. 

' Forgive me — ^pity — ^pardon,' murmured 
she. 

'Listen!' said he, in a stem whisper. 
'Obey me now, you wicked wanton slut, 
or I proclaim your shame before them all ; 
one minute will decide your fate ! Be stub- 
bom, and you shall go forth through that 
door, discarded, friendless, infamous, to beg 
your bread, and win it how you will ; be 
tractable, and even yet you shall have a 
father and a home. Make choice, and 
quickly; and having made it, be you sure 
of this, that it shall hold. Do you hear 
me, trollop?' 

'I hear, I hear!' she murmured, shud- 
dering. ' I will obey you now, and ever.' 
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'Then marry Solomon Coe — at once — 
within the month.' 

' father, mercy !' 

His fingers were on the door, and the 
key grated in the lock. 

' This sea-air makes one famish,' said a 
gay voice outside. 

' It's lucky,' laughed another, ' for there 
is sure to be nothing for dinner but the 
inevitable ham and eggs.' 

In another instant the final barrier be- 
tween herself and public shame would have 
been withdrawn by that relentless hand. 

' I promise — I promise — spare me!' cried 
the unhappy girl, and fell fainting on the 
floor. 

The old man drew a long deep breath, 
and wiped his forehead. His victory had 
not been lightly won. He lifted his daugh- 
ter up, and carried her to the sofa; then 
raised the little clumsy window, rarely 
opened, and propped it with a stick, so that 
the breeze might blow upon her tear-stained 
cheek. How white and worn and emptied 
of all joy it looked ! As he gazed upon her 
a touch of pity stole into her father's face. 
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He poured out a little spirits in a glass, 
and put it to her lips. 

' Take a sup of this, and you'll be bet- 
ter^ child.' 

She opened her heavy eyes, and shook 
her head. 

' You said you would have mercy, fa- 
ther, if I promised ?' 

' Yes, yes ; all shall be forgotten. We 
will not even speak of it to one another.' 

^ And you will pardon him. You will 
not hurt my Richard?' 
^ Your Richard!' 

* Yes, for he was mine once. You will 
not bear witness against him before the 
judge? Is he not punished enough in 
losing me ? Am / not punished ?' 

^Silence!' exclaimed the old man, in a 
terrible voice. His hand, trembling with 
passion, had struck against the strong-box, 
and at its touch his Avrath broke out in 
flame. 'That man is dead to you hence- 
forth! You gave your promise without 
conditions. Moreover, his fate is in the 
hands of the law, and not in mine.' 



CHAPTER X. 

AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 

Six days had come and gone since her 
lover's departure from Gethin, but no tid- 
ings of him had reached Harry's ears. Solo- 
mon had returned on the second day, and 
been closeted with her father for some 
hours, doubtless in consultation about Rich- 
ard; but not a word had been spoken of 
him in her presence by either. She dared 
not mention him to her father, and still 
less could she apply for information to his 
rival, her now affianced bridegroom. How 
much, or how little, her father had dis- 
closed concerning him to Sol, she did not 
know ; but the latter had evidently closed 
with the terms which she had in her late 
strait accepted on her own part. The bans 
had been put up in the church upon the 
hill; and in a month she would be this 
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man's wife. She had been congratulated 
upon the coming event by all the neigh- 
bours : some had slyly hinted — ^little guess- 
ing the pain they gave to that sore heart 
— at her late ' goings-on' with that young 
gentleman-painter; they had almost sus- 
pected at one time that he would have 
supplanted her old flame ; but they were 
glad to see matters as they were. Solomon 
was a steady, sagacious man, as everybody 
knew, and would get on in the world ; and 
what he gained, he would not waste in 
foolish ways. Such an old friend of her 
father s, too. Nothing could be more fitt- 
ing and satisfactory in all respects. Solo- 
mon, notoriously a laggard in love, was 
likened to the tortoise, who had won the 
race against the hare. 

To have to listen to all this well-meant 
twaddle was misery indeed. Perhaps, upon 
the whole, good honest dulness does un- 
knomngly inflict more grievous wounds 
than the barbed satiric tongue. 

To think — to picture to herself the con- 
dition of her lover; deplorable, she was 
convinced, from the grim satisfaction upon 
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Solomon's face when he first came back — 
was torture. She could not read, for her 
mind fled from the page, like breath from 
a mirror; there was nothing for it but 
occupation. She busied herself as she 
had never done before with the affairs of 
the house, whiqh aiSFbrded some excuse for 
escaping from Sol's attentions, naturally 
grown somewhat pressing, now that his 
wedded happiness was drawing so near. 
The Gethin Castle was not, however, very 
full of guests. It had been wet for a few 
days, and rain spoils the harvest of the inn- 
keeper even more than that of the farmer. 
One night, when it was pouring heavily, 
and such a windfall as a new tourist was 
not to have been expected by the most san- 
guine Boniface, a lady arrived, alone, and 
took up her quarters in the very room 
that Richard had vacated. Trevethick him- 
self was at the door when she had driven 
up, and asked with some apparent anxiety 
whether she could be accommodated. She 
was wrapped up, and thickly veiled ; but he 
had observed to his daughter what a well- 
spoken woman she was, and an uncommon 
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fine one too, though her hair was gray. 
She had inquired whether there were any 
letters waiting for her, addressed to Mrs. 
Gilbert ; but there was no letter. 

Harry took in the new arrival's supper 
with her own hands. It was the time when 
she would otherwise have been expected in 
the bar-parlour, to sit by Solomon's side, 
and feel his arm creep round her waist, 
more hateful than a serpent's fold. A fire 
had been lit in the sitting-room, on account 
of the inclement weather, and Mrs. Gilbert 
was standing beside it with her elbow on 
the mantelpiece. She watched Harry come 
in and out, without a word, but the ex- 
pression of her face was so searching and 
attentive that it embarrassed her. Under 
other circumstances, she would certainly 
have delegated her duties to Hannah, but 
to evade Solomon's society she would have 
waited on the Sphinx. She brought in each 
article one at a time ; and when there was 
nothing more to bring, inquired deferen- 
tially whether there was anything else that 
she could do for the lady. 

'Yes,' said Mrs. Gilbert gravely: the 
VOL. n. M 
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voice was soft, but the manner most earnest 
and impressive. ' I want five minutes' talk 
with you; can I have it, secure from in- 
terruption ?' 

' Certainly, madam,' answered Harry, 
trembling, she knew not why. 

' Close the door, girl. Come nearer, 
and away from the window ; we must not 
be overheard.' 

Harry was constitutionally timid, and it 
struck her that this poor lady was not in 
her right mind : she hesitated. The other 
seemed to read her thoughts. 

' I am not mad, child,' said she sorrow- 
fully, 'though I have trouble enough to 
make me so. — You are the daughter of the 
landlord of this inn, I think ?' 

' Yes, madam.' 

'And I am the mother of Richard 
Yorke.' 

She was standing in the same position, 
and had spoken coldly and as sternly as 
such a voice as hers could speak, when 
something in the young girl's face caused 
her whole manner to change. With a sud- 
den impulse, she turned towards her, and 
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held out both her arms ; and Harry threw 
herself into them with a passionate cry, and 
sobbed as though her heart would break. 

'Hush! hush!' whispered the other ten- 
derly : ' we must not weep now, but act !' 

But the girl still sobbed on, without lift- 
ing up her face. Tears had been strangers 
to her heated eyes for days, and she had 
longed in vain for one sympathising breast 
on which to lay her head. ' I have been 
his ruin,' she murmured: 'but for me, he 
would never have done wrong. How you, 
who are his mother, must hate me !' 

' No, Harry, no !' answered the other, 
putting aside those rich brown locks, and 
gazing upon the fair shut face attentively. 
' I do not wonder at his loving you ; for 
such beauty as yours many a man would 
lose his soul ! I did hate you, until now. 
But you love my Richard truly, as I see ; 
and we two cannot afford to be enemies. 
We must work together for his good, to 
avert the ruiii of which you speak, for it 
is imminent. He has sent me to you, for 
he cannot come himself. He is in prison, 
Harry !' 
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' In prison ! Heaven, have mercy !' 
She sank down on her knees, and co- 
vered her face with her hands. 

' Yes, Harry, think of it. Our Richard, 
so bright, so dear, within prison walls ! 
He may pass his life there for what he has 
done for your sake, unless you help him.' 
' Help him ? I would die for him !' 
' Calm yourself Sit down. To grieve 
is selfish where one can do better; when 
all is lost, it is time enough for that. All 
tvill be lost a fortnight hence, unless we 
bestir ourselves. Hush ! I hear a step in 
the passage. Who is that ?' 

' It is Sol, madam — Solomon Coe.* 

' The man you are to marry, is it not ?' 

A stifled groan was the girl's reply. 

' I cannot speak what I have to say 

here,' said the other thoughtfully. ' Is 

there no other place? Stay. I can be 

ill — over-fatigued with my journey — and 

m 

you will come and tend me in my own 
room presently. That can be managed, 
can't it?' 

' Yes, madam, yes.' 

' Then wipe your eyes : be a brave girl. 
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Think of Richard, and not of yourself: 
think of him when yonder boor is clasping 
the hand that once rested in his : think of 
him when those alien lips press yours at 
parting; and be strong! If I were in your 
place, he would find that I had not deserted 
him in his trouble.' 

' Desert him, madam ? I ? never !' 
' To be weak is to desert him, girl : to 
let that man, and your father, suspect that 
any friend of Richard's is beneath this roof, 
is to desert him : to weep when there is 
need to work, is to desert him. Did I not 
tell you I was his own mother ; and yet I 
shed no tear! Look up, and learn your 
lesson from me.' 

The faces of the two women were in- 
deed in strong contrast : the younger, 
pelding, feeble, despairing ; the elder, 
calm, patient of purpose, and inflexible. 
Her cheeks were plump, and radiant with 
health ; her form erect and composed ; her 
eyes indeed betrayed anxiety, but it was 
from want of confidence in the person she 
addressed, not in herself : the white hair — ^it 
was dyed no longer — seemed to fitly crown 
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that figure, so full of earnestness and firm- 
ness. 

' I will do my best,' cried the young 
giri, ' though I know I am but weak and 
foolish. Pity me, and pray for me. I am 
going to the torture, but I will be reso- 
lute. Tell Hannah — the servant-maid — that 
you wish me to attend you in your room. 
Send for me soon, for mercy's sake ! How 
I long to know hoAv I can help our Rich- 
aid!' 

As she left the room, Mrs. Gilbert's face 
grew dark. 

^A fool, a dolt!' she muttered angrily. 
' How could he risk so much for such a 
stake! Richard, Richard!' — her voice 
began to falter at that well-loved name — 
^ was this to have been the end of all my 
hopes? What fatal issue, then, may not 
my fears have end in ! My beautiful bright 
boy ! the only li^t my lonely life pos- 
sessed ! to think of you as like yourself, 
and then to think of you as you are now !' 
She looked around her on the sordid walls, 
the vulgar ornaments upon the mantel- 
piece ; the wretched ill-chosen books ; then 
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listened to the splash of the rain in the 
unpaved street. 'And this was Paradise, 
was it, my poor boy, because this girl 
dwelt in it ! I ought to have known that 
there was danger here. His letters, few 
and short, and far between -r- his patient 
tarrying in so wild a place — should have 
been enough to warn me. But not of 
this ; in no nightmare dream could I have 
conceived this unimaginable peril. Ah me, 
ah me !' She sat down at the untasted 
meal, and strove to eat. ' I must be 
strong, for Richard's sake,' she murmured. 
But she soon laid down her knife and 
fork to muse again. ' This Trevethick is a 
hard stern man, I see. There is no hope 
in his mercy. The only path of safety is 
that which the lawyer pointed out: but 
will this puling girl have the heart and 
head to tread it? Will she not faint, as 
she nearly did just now, and lose her wite 
when my Richard most requires them ? 
And then, and then !' 

As if incapable of pursuing such reflec- 
tions, she rose and rang the bell, which 
Hannah answered. 
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'Bring me a bed -candle, girl; I will 
go to my room at once ; and — stay — ask 
Miss Trevethick to look in upon me before 
she retires herself, for I feel far from well.' 

^ Yes, ma'am.' 

Hannah thought within herself that the 
new arrival looked uncommon fresh and 
well considering her years, and that her 
young mistress had far more need of rest 
and ' looking to' than she ; but nevertheless 
she gave the message; and Harry, at her 
usual time for going to rest, repaired to the 
new-comer's room accordingly. 

'Are they gone to bed, those men?' 
inquired Mrs. Gilbert anxiously, as soon 
as the door was closed. 

' No, madam ; my father and Solomon 
always sit up together now till late.' 

' Ay ; plotting against my boy, I doubt 
not. Well, let us, then, counterplot. Who 
sleeps on either side of this room ?' 

'No one, madam. Both rooms are empty 
at present ; the last visitor, except yourself, 
left us this evening.' 

' And the servants V 

' They have retired long ago up-stairs.' 
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' That's well. Sit here, then, close to 
me, and listen. You know that Richard is 
in prison, placed there by your father and 
that other man on a false charge. They 
know as well as I, or you, that he had no 
intention of committing the crime of which 
he stands accused, and yet they both mean 
to swear the contrary.' 

^0 madam, they will surely not do 
that !' 

'But I say "Yes;'' they want revenge 
upon him. I know them better than you, 
who have known them all your life; or 
perhaps you say they will not, because you 
hope so. Is it possible,' she broke forth 
impatiently, 'that in such a strait as this, 
girl, you can encourage such delusions! 
You are like the fool in the Scripture, of 
whom it is written, that though thou shouldst 
bray him among wheat with a pestle, yet 
will not his foolishness depart from him.' 

^ I know I am not like you, madam,' 
answered Harry piteously. 'Richard has 
often told me how wise and brave you are ; 
but yet my love for him is as great as 
yours can be. Whatever you think fit that 
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I should do to help him, that shall done. 
Trust me ; it shall indeed.' 

^That's well said, girl. Be you the 
hand, and I the head, then, of this en- 
terprise, and we shall conquer yet. I say 
again, that if they could, these men would 
swear my Richard's life away. They might 
as well do that, as what they mean to do 
— deprive him of his liberty ; cast him for 
years into prison, to herd with the worst 
and basest of mankind ; to work under a 
task -master with irons on. Do you un- 
derstand, girl, what it is to which, unless 
we can hinder them, these wretches would 
doom him ?' 

'Yes, yes, I do,' she murmured shudder- 
ing. ' It is horrible, most horrible I God 
help us !' 

'We must help ourselves,' answered Mrs. 
Gilbert sternly. 

' Yet God is surely on our side, and for 
the truth, madam. If they swear falsely' — 

' You must swear also,' interrupted the 
other angrily ; ' you must meet them with 
their own weapons, if you would defend 
the innocent against them. As it is, the 
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law is with them, and will prove the instru- 
ment of their vengeance. The notes were 
found upon his person; he strove to change 
them, that he might pass their substitutes 
more easily. He counted upon your father 
not missing them from his strong-box until 
it was too late. The case is clear against 
him that he stole them.' 

' Great Heaven !' cried Harry, clasping 
her hands in agony ; ' and yet he did not 
mean to steal them.' 

' Of course not ; nay, more, he did not 
steal them, for you gave them to him.^ 

'I gave them to him? Nay, I never 
did.' 

*You did — you did, girl; you acqui- 
esced in his plan for obtaining your father's 
consent to your engagement; you under- 
took to supply him temporarily with the 
money requisite to establish his pretensions 
as a man of fortune. Or, if you did nof 
— and here her voice assumed an intense 
earnestness — 'your Richard, the man you 
pretend to love, will be a convicted felon 
—a prisoner for all the summer of his life, 
and for the rest an outcast !' 
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Harry was silent ; her hands were 
pressed to her forehead, as though to 
compel her fevered brain to think without 
distraction. ' I see, I see,' she murmured 
presently ; ^ his fate hangs upon my word. 
" So help me God," is what I have first to 
say, and then say thatP 

'Why not?' rejoined the other stoutly. 
' Will not these men, too, call God to wit- 
ness what they know to be a lie? Will 
not He discern the motive that prompts 
you — desire to see a wronged man righted, 
the innocent set free ; and the motive that 
prompts them — malicious hate? Or do you 
deem the all-seeing eye of Heaven is pur- 
blind ? I tell you this, girl : if I were in 
your place, and the man I loved ^toodi justly 
in such peril, I would swear a score such 
oaths to set him free ! Yet here, with Jus- 
tice on your side, and Truth, and Heaven 
itself, you hesitate ; you shrink jErom utter- 
ing a mere form of words, the spirit of 
which is contrary to the letter, and for con- 
science' sake, forsooth, will let your lover 
perish! Your lover! yes; but you were 
never Aw, although he thinks so. I will 
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go hence, and tell him that you refuse to 
speak the thing that alone can save him 
from lifelong wretchedness ; I will go and 
tell him that the girl for whose sake he has 
brought this load of ruin upon it, will not 
so much as lift it with her little finger! 
You fair, foul devil, how I hate you !' She 
drew herself up to her fuU height, and re- 
garded the wretched girl with such con- 
temptuous scorn, that even in her abject 
misery she felt its barb. 

^ I have not earned your hate,' said 
Harry with some degree of firmness, ' if I 
have earned your scorn ; nor is it meet 
that you should so despise me, because I 
fear to anger God.' 

* And man,' added the other, with bit- 
terness. ^ You fear your father's wrath far 
more than Heaven's.' 

That bolt went home : the unhappy girl 
did indeed stand in greater terror of her 
father than of the sin of perjury ; and the 
idea of affirming upon oath what she had 
but a few days before so solemnly denied 
to him, was filling her with consternation 
and dismay. Still the picture that had 
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just been drawn of the ruin that would 
assuredly befall her Richard, unless she in- 
terposed to save him, had more vivid col- 
ours even than that of Trevethick's anger. 
Let him kill her, if he would, after the trial 
was over ; but Richard should go free. 

^ I will do your bidding, madam,' said 
she suddenly, ' though I perish, body and 
soul.' 

'You say that now, girl, and it is 
well and bravely said ; but will you have 
strength to put your words to proof? 
When I am gone, and there are none but 
Richard's foes about you, will you resist 
their menaces, their arguments, their ca- 
jolements, and be true as steel ?' 

'I will, I will; I swear it,' answered 
Harry passionately ; ' they shall never turn 
me from it. But suppose they prevent me 
from leaving Gethin, from attending at the 
trial at all ?' 

'Well thought of!' answered Mrs. Gil- 
bert approvingly; she has some wits, then, 
after all, this girl. ' As for their forbidding 
you to give evidence, however, Mr. Weasel, 
who is Richard's lawyer, will see to that : 
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you will be subpoenaed as a witness for the 
defence. You will say, then, that it was 
you who opened the strong-box and took 
out the notes, and gave them into Richard's 
hand.' 

*But how could I open the letter -pad-' 
lock?'. 

^Good again!' answered the other; 'you 
have asked the very question for which I 
have brought the answer. Now, listen ! 
Have you access to your father's watch 
at times when he does not wear it?' 

' Yes ; he does not always put it on ; 
never on the day he goes to market, for 
instance. He comes back late, you see.' 

• ' Just so ; and sometimes, perhaps, not 
altogether sober. Very good. Now, you 
once opened that watch from curiosity, 
and saw a paper in its case with B N Z 
upon it. Those letters formed the secret 
by which the lock was opened. You tried 
it, just in fun at first, and found they did. 
Do you understand?' 

* I do,' said Harry. 

'You will not forget, then, what you 
have to say ; or shall I recapitulate it ?' 
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^ There is no need,' groaned Harry. ' I 
shall remember it for ever, be sure of that, 
and on my deathbed most of all.' With a 
wearied look on her wan face and a heavy 
sigh, the young girl rose to go. * Grood- 
night, madam. We need not speak of this 
again to-morrow, need we ?' 

^ Surely not, child. My mission here is 
done. It is still raining fast, and that will 
be a sufficient excuse for my departure. I 
had a sick headache to-night — remember 
that — but it mil be better after a night's 
sleep.' 

'Do you sleep?' asked Harry simply. 
' Ah me, I wish that / could sleep !' 

' Of course I do. Is it not necessary 
for Richard's sake that I should be well 
and strong ? I could weep all night, and 
fast all day, if I let my foolish heart have 
its own will. It is easy enough to grieve at 
any time : one has only to think to do that. 
Sleep, child, sleep, and dream of him as he 
will be when you have set him free ; then 
wake to work his freedom. I will tell him 
that you will do so. Press your lips to 
mine, that I may carry their sweet impress 
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back to him. One moment more. Do not 
get your lesson by heart, lest they should 
doubt you ; but hold by this one sentence, 
and never swerve from it, ^' I gave Richard 
Yorke the notes with my own hand." That 
is the key which can alone unlock his pri- 
son-door. Good-night, good-night.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



MR. EOBEET BAIiFOUK. 



An author of sensitive organisation has al- 
ways a difficulty in treating the subject of 
prison-life. If he avoids details, the critics 
do not ascribe it to delicacy, but to incom- 
petency; if, on the other hand, he enters 
into them, they nudge the elbow of the 
public, and hint that this particular phase 
of human experience is his speciality — ^that 
he * ought to know,' because he has been 
' through the mill' himself. This is not 
kind, of course ; but the expression, * a 
little more than kin and less than kind,' is 
exceedingly applicable to the critic in rela- 
tion to his humble brother the author. We 
will take a middle course, then, and exhibit 
only just so much of Cross Key as may be 
seen in a 'justice's visit.' 

Twenty years ago, the system of treat- 
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ment of prisoners before trial incarcerated 
in her Majesty's jails was not so uniform as 
it now is. In some, they were permitted 
few privileges not enjoyed by the convicts 
themselves ; in others, a considerable dif- 
ference was made between the two classes. 
The establishment at Cross Key leaned to 
the side of indulgence. Its inmates who 
were awaiting their trial were allowed to 
wear their own clothes ; to write letters to 
their friends without supervision (though 
not without the suspicion of it on their 
own part); and to mingle together for 
some hours in a common room, where that 
unbroken silence which pervades all our 
modem Bastilles, and is perhaps their most 
terrible feature, was not insisted upon. In 
this common room Richard Yorke was sit- 
ting on the afternoon following his incar- 
ceration. The principal meal of the day 
had just been concluded, and himself and 
his fellow -guests were brooding moodily 
over their troubles. The platters, the block- 
tin knives so rounded that the most deter- 
mined self-destroyer could never job himself 
with them into Hades, and the metal mugs. 
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had been removed, and their places on the 
narrow deal table were occupied by a few 
periodicals of a somewhat depressing cha- 
racter, though * devoted to the cultivation 
of quiet cheerfulness,' and by a leaden ink- 
stand much too large to be swallowed. The 
prisoners — upon the ground, perhaps, of 
not needing the wings of liberty for any 
other purpose — were expected to furnish 
(from them) their own pens. There were 
but half a dozen of these unfortimates ; all, 
with two exceptions, were of the same type 
— that of the ordinary agricultural criminal. 
Ignorant, slouching, dogged, they might 
have fired a rick, or killed a keeper, or 
6ven — sacrilegious but unthinking boors — 
have shot a great man's pheasant. They 
did not make use of their privileges of con- 
versation beyond a muttered word or two, 
but stared stupidly at the pictures in the 
magazines, wondering (as well they might) 
at the benevolent faces of the landlords, 
clergymen, and all persons in authority 
therein portrayed, or perhaps not wonder- 
ing at them at all, but rather pondering 
whether Bet and the children had gone 
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into 'the House' or not by this time, or 
whether the man in the big wig would be 
hard on themselves next Wednesday three 
weeks. 

One of these two exceptions was, of 
course, our hero, who looked, by contrast 
with these poor simple malefactors, like a 
being from another world; a fallen angel, 
but with the evil forces of his new abode al- 
ready gathering fast within him. His capa- 
cities for ill, indeed, were ten times theirs ; 
and the dusky glow of his dark eyes evinced 
that they were at work, though they did 
but ineffectually reflect the hell of hate 
that was beginning to be lit within him. 
It flamed against the whole world of his 
fellow-creatures, so mad he was with pride, 
and scorn, and rage; his hand should be 
against every man henceforth, as theirs was 
now against him ; his motto, like the exeunt 
exclamation of the mob in the play, should 
be, 'Fire, burn, slay !' He was like a spoiled 
child, who for the first time has received 
a severe punishment — for a wonder, not 
wholly deserved — and who wishes, in his 
vengeful passion, that all mankind might 
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have one neck in common with his perse- 
cutor, that (forgetting he is no Hercules) 
his infant arms might throttle it off-hand. 
The love which he still felt for Harry 
and his mother, far from softening him 
towards others, rather increased his bitter- 
ness of spirit. They, too, were suffering 
wrong and ill-treatment, and needed an 
avenger. His fury choked him, so that he 
had eaten nothing of what had been set 
before him ; and he now sat leaning with 
his elbows on the bare boards, staring with 
heated eyes at the blank wall before him, 
and feeding on his own heart. 

* This is your first time in quod, I guess^ 
young gentleman,' observed a quiet voice 
beside him. 

Richard started. He had thrown one 
contemptuous glance upon the company 
when they first assembled, and had decided 
that they possessed no more interest for 
him than a herd of cattle. Buried in his 
own sombre thoughts, he had lost con- 
sciousness of their very presence, as of 
that of the warder, who was pacing up and 
down the room with monotonous tread. But 
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now that his attention was thus drawn to 
his next neighbour, he saw that he dif- 
fered somewhat from the rest ; not that he 
was more intelligent-looking — ^for, indeed, 
there was a reckless brutality in his ex- 
pression which the others lacked ; but there 
was a certain resolution and strength of 
will in his face, which at least told of 
power. But it was the tone of voice, 
which, coming from such a man, though 
it was a gruff voice enough in itself, had 
something conciliatory and winning in it, 
that chiefly attracted Richard. Perhaps, 
too, the phrase ' young gentleman ' flattered 
his vanity. We cannot throw off all our 
weaknesses at a moment's notice, no matter 
how stupendous the crisis in our fortunes, 
any more than, though our boat be sink- 
ing under us, we can divest ourselves of 
our clothes with a single shrug; and sym- 
pathy and deferential respect had still their 
weight with Richard Yorke. Perhaps^ too, 
his nature had not yet even got quit of its 
gregariousness, and he was not sorry to 
have his acquaintance sought, though by 
this hang-dog thief. 
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*I have never been in prison before, 
if that is what you mean,' returned he 
civilly. 

He who had asked the question was a 
stout-built grizzled fellow, of about fifty 
years. He was dressed like a well-to-do 
farmer, but his accent smacked of London 
rather than the country; and his hands, 
Richard observed, were not so coarse and 
rough as might be expected in one used to 
manual labour, though his limbs and frame 
were powerful enough for the most arduous 
toil His gray eyes looked keenly at Rich- 
ard from under their bushy brows, as he 
propounded a second inquiry. 

^What are you in for? Forgery or 
embezzlement, I reckon — which is it?' 

* Neither,' answered Richard laconically, 
a bitter smile parting his lips in spite of 
himself. 

^Well, now, that's curious,' observed 
the other coolly. ^If it was not that you 
were sent here with the rest of us, and not 
shut up by yourself, I should have guessed 
"murder'' outright, for you were looking 
all that a minute ago; and since it could 
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not be murder, I thought it must be one 
of the other two.' 

' I don't know what I am here for/ said 
Richard gloomily, * except that the charge 
is false.' 

^ 0, of course,' rejoined the other, with 
a grim chuckle ; ^ it's always false the first 
time, and as often afterwards as we can get 
the juries to believe us. I'm an old hand 
myself, and my feelings are not easily 
wounded; but I have never yet disgraced 
myself by pleading guilty. It's throwing 
a chance away, unless you are a very beau- 
tiful young woman who has put away her 
baby, and that I never was, nor did.' 

' Beauty in distress mollifies the court, 
does it?' inquired Richard, willing to be 
won from his own wretchedness by talk 
even with a man like this. 

^Mollifies! — yes, it makes a molly of 
everybody. I have known a judge shed 
tears about it, which he is not bound to do 
unless he has the black cap on — that always 
sets him going like an onion. Why, I've 
seen even an attorney use his pocket-hand- 
kerchief because of a pretty face in trouble ; 
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but then she were his client, to be sure. 
Talking of attorneys, you'll have Weasel, 
of course ?' 

Richard nodded an affirmative. 

' Quite right. I should have him my- 
self, if there was a shadder of a chance ; 
but as it is, it's throwing good money out 
o' winder. I wish you better luck, young 
gentleman, than mine is like to be; not 
that you want luck, of course, but only 
justice.' 

Richard did not relish this tone of ban- 
ter, and he showed it in his look. 

' Come, come,' said the other good- 
humouredly, ' it is a pity to curdle such a 
handsome face as yours with sour thoughts. 
Let us be friends; for you may be glad of 
even a friend like me some dirty day.' 

'It is very likely,' answered Richard 
bitterly. ' I see no fine days ahead, nor 
yet fine friends.' 

' I hope you will see both,' answered 
the other frankly. ' The first time one 
finds one's self provided for so extra care- 
ful as this,' with a glance at the iron bars 
across the low-arched windows, 'the pro- 
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spect always does seem dark. But one 
learns to look upon the bright side at last. 
Is the figure very heavy that you're in for ? 
Excuse my country manners : I don't mean 
to be rude, nor do I ask the question from 
mere curiosity ; but you don't look like one 
to have come here for a mere trifle.' 

' The amount in question is two thou- 
sand pounds.' 

^ No whistling there !' cried the warder 
peremptorily, for the ' old hand' had not 
been able to repress an expression of emo- 
tion at this announcement. 

He looked at Richard with an air of 
self-complacency, such as a gentleman of 
the middle classes exhibits on suddenly 
discovering that he has been in familiar 
converse with a person of title, or a small 
trader on being brought into unexpected 
connection with a merchant prince. The 
gigantic character of the 'operation' had 
invested this young man with an increased 
interest in the stranger's eyes. 

' That's a great beginning,' said he ad- 
miringly, 'and could scarcely have hap- 
pened with a poor devil like me. One 
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requires to be bom a gentleman to have 
such opportunities. Now, I don't mind tell- 
ing you' — here he sank his voice to a whis- 
per, and looked cautiously about him — Hhat 
I was forty years of age before I ever got 
such a haul as yours. I've done better 
since, but it's been up-hill work for all 
that' 

' It doesn't seem to have been very hard 
work,' said Richard, with a meaning glance 
at the other's hand. 

* Well, no, I can't say as it's been hard ; 
a neat touch is what is wanted in my pro- 
fession.' 

'Why, you're not a pick — ' Richard 
hesitated from motives of delicacy. 

' A pickpocket ? Well, I hope not, sir, 
indeed,' interrupted the other indignantly. 

'Then what are you?' said Richard 
bluntly. 

As a coy maiden blushes and hangs her 
head in silence when asked the question 
which she is yet both proud and pleased 
to answer in the affirmative, so did Mr. 
Robert Balfour (for such was the name of 
our new acquaintance) pause, and in grace- 
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ful confusion rub his stubble chin with his 
closed fist ere he replied : 

' Well, the fact is, I have been in the 
gold and precious-stone line these thirty 
years, and never in the provinces until this 
present summer, when I came down here, 
as a Yankee pal of mine once put it, "to 
open a little jewelry store." ' 

' With a crowbar ?' suggested Richard, 
with a faint smile. 

' Just so,' said the other, nodding ; ' and 
it so happened that yours truly. Bob Bal- 
four, was caught in the very act' 

' And what term of punishment do you 
expect for sijch a — ' 

' Such a misfortune as that ?' answered 
Mr. Balfour, hastening to relieve Richard's 
embarrassment. 'Well, if I had got the 
swag, I should, considering the testimonials 
that will be handed in, have been a lifer. 
But since I did not realise so much as a 
weddin'-rm^, twenty years ought to see me 
through it now.' 

Twenty years I Why, this man would 
be over seventy before he regained his 
liberty ! 
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^ Great Heaven !' cried Richard, ^ can 
you be cheerful with such a future before 
you ! and at the end of it, to be turned, 
old and penniless, into the wide world !' 

A genuine pity showed itself in the 
young man's look and tone. A minute 
before he had thought himself the most 
wretched of human beings ; yet here was 
one whose fate was even harder, and who 
met it without repining. Community of 
trouble had already touched the heart 
which he had thought was turned to 
stone. 

' Are you sorry for me, young gentle- 
man?' inquired the convict in an altered 
voice, ' you who have got so much trouble 
of your own to bear ?' 

'I am indeed,' said Richard frankly. 

^ You would not write a letter for me, 
though, would you?' incjuired the other 
wistfully. ' I should like to tell — some- 
body as I've left at home — where I am 
gone to; and the fact is, I can't write; I 
never learned how to do it.' 

A blush came over Bob Balfour's face 
for the first time ; the man was ashamed of 
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his ignorance, though not of his career of 
crime. 

^ If it's too much trouble, say so,' added 
he gruffly. 'Perhaps it was too great a 
favour to ask of a gentleman born.' 

'Not at all,' said Richard hastily; 'if 
the man will bring us pen and paper.' 

'Hush! the officer^ if you please,' said 
Balfour. 'They like to be "officered," 
these gentry, every one of them. Some 
friends of mine always addresses 'em as 
"dogs;" but that's a mistake, when they 
has to watch you.' 

Mr. Robert Balfour spoke a few re- 
spectful words to the warder, and the re- 
quisite materials were soon laid upon the 
table. Richard dipped his pen in the ink, 
and waited for directions. 

'It's only a few, words,' muttered Mr. 
Balfour apologetically, ' to my old mother. 
Perhaps you have a mother yourself, young 
gentleman ?' 

' I have.' 

He had written to her guardedly the 
previous day, before he left Plymouth, to 
tell her the same sad news which he was 
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now, as he supposed, about to repeat for 
another, and to urge her to repair to Cross 
Key at once. 

Mr. Balfour beat softly on the table 
with his forefinger for a moment, and then, 
as though he had found the key-note of 
the desired composition, dictated as fol- 
lows: 

' My deab Mother, — ^When this comes 
to hand, I shall have took your advice, 
and started for the New World. There's 
a ship a-sailing firom Plymouth in a day 
or two, and my passage in her is booked. 
I didn't like to come back to town again, 
for fear I should change my mind, and 
turn to the old trade. The post is queer 
and doubtful, they tell me, in these far- 
away parts; but you shall hear from me 
whenever I have an opportunity. All as 
is mine is yours, remember; so, use it. I 
have no need of money myself, for there's 
a place being kep for me, out yonder, in 
the carpentering line. — Hoping this finds 
you well, as it leaves me, I am your duti- 
ful son, 

' Robert Balfour.' 
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' Then you don't tell her anything about 
what's happened to you?' said Richard 
wonderingly. 

' Why should I ? The poor soul's over 
seventy, and will never see me again. It's 
much better that she should have a pretty 
picture to look at than such a reality as 
this ; ain't it ?' 

' Well, I suppose it is.' 

This delicate feeling on the part of Mr. 
Balfour jarred upon Richard. He had 
taken no pains to break the news of his 
imprisonment to his mother; on the con- 
trary, he had painted the wretchedness of 
his position, with a view to set forth the 
urgent necessity for help, in its most som- 
bre colours. Of course there was a great 
difference in the two cases, an immense 
difference ; but still he resented this exhi- 
bition of natural piety, as contrasting un- 
pleasantly with his own conduct. 

The other, however, had no suspicion 
of this. His thoughts, just then, were far 
away; and the subject of them gave an 
unwonted softness to his tone as he ob- 
served : 

VOL. XL 
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* I thank vou for this kindlv, vounof 
gentleman. Here's the address — ^Earl-street, 
Spitalfields. It's her own house; and she 
will have enough, and to spare, while she 
lives ; thank the Lord ! Well, that's done 
with ; and if Bob Balfour can do vou a 
good turn for it, he will. Hollo, you're 
wanted.' 

' Richard Yorke !' repeated the warder 
loudly. ' Can't you hear ?' 

Richard had heard well enough ; but 
the idea that it was his mother who had 
come to see him had for the moment un- 
manned him ; he well knew how proud 
she had been of him ; and how was he to 
meet her now, disgraced, disheartened, in 
prison, a reputed thief! But the next in- 
stant he reflected that her arrival could 
not be possibly looked for for some days ; 
perhaps it was Trevethick, who had, in the 
mean time, learned all, and was come to 
announce his willingness to withdraw from 
the prosecution ; perhaps Harry herself was 
with hira ; perhaps — 

But there was no time for farther prog- 
nostication; a second warder was at the 
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door, beckoning impatiently, and Richard 
rose at once. The dull faces of the rest 
were all raised towards him with a malign 
aspect; they feared that some good news 
was come for him, that they were about 
to lose a companion in misfortune. Only 
one held out his hand, with a ' Good luck 
to you, young gentleman ; though I never 
see you again, I shall not forget you.' 

' Silence there !' cried the officer in 
charge, as Richard passed out into the 
stone passage. 'You ought to know our 
ways better than that, Balfour.' 



CHAPTER XII. 



ATTORNEY AND CLIENT. 



In a hall of stone stood a room of glass, 
and in that room the inmates of Cross Key 
Jail were permitted to have access to their 
legal advisers. They were not lost sight 
of by the jealous guardians of the place, 
one of whom perambulated the hall through- 
out the interview ; but though he could see 
all that passed, he could hear nothing. 

Mr. Weasel of Plymouth was very well 
known at Cross Key as being a frequent 
visitor to that transparent apartment, and 
those prisoners whom he favoured with his 
attentions were justly held in high estima- 
tion by the warders, as gentlemen who, 
though in difficulties, had at least some con- 
siderable command of ready money. He 
was waiting now, with his hat on (which 
he always wore, to increase his very limited 
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stature), in this chamber of audience ; and 
so withered-up he looked, and such a sharp 
shrunk face he had, that Richard, seeing 
him in the glass case, might have thought 
him some dried specimen of humanity, not 
alive at all, had he not chanced to be in 
the act of taking snuff; and even that was 
ghostly too, since it produced the panto- 
mimic action of sneezing without its accom- 
panying sound. 

^ Mr. Richard Yorke, I believe,' said he, 
as soon as they were shut up within the 
walls of glass. ' I am glad to make your 
acquaintance, sir, though I wish, for your 
sake, that it happened in another place. — 
You'll excuse my not offering you my 
hand.' 

Richard drew back his extended arm 
and turned crimson. 

'Don't be offended, sir,' said the lawyer; 
' but the fact is, the authorities here don't 
like it. There are some parties in this 
place who employ very queer legal advisers; 
and in shaking hands, a file, or a gimblet, 
or a bit of tobacco, are as likely to pass 
as not. That warder can see everything, 
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my dear young sir ; but he can no more 
hear what we say, than he can understand 
what a couple of bumble-bees are murmur- 
ing about who are barred up in a double 
mndow. We can therefore converse with 
one another as much without reserve as we 
please, or rather' — and here the little man's 
eyes twinkled significantly — ' as you please. 
What I hear from a client in this ridiculous 
place is never revealed beyond it, except 
so far as it may serve his interests. If Mr. 
Dudge (to whose favour, as I understand, 
I owe this introduction) has told you any- 
thing concerning me, he will, I am sure, 
have advised you to be quite frank and 
candid.' 

' There was no necessity for such a warn- 
ing, Mr. Weasel, in my case, I do assure 
you,' answered Richard earnestly. ' I have 
nothing to conceal from you with respect 
to the circumstances of my position : they 
are unfortunate, and doubtless very suspi- 
cious ; but I am as innocent of this dis- 
graceful charge — ' 

'Hush, hush! my dear sir; this will 
never do. It is mere waste of time, though 
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it might have been much worse. Good 
heavens ! suppose you had been guilty, and 
told me that! you would have placed me 
in the most embarrassing situation, as your 
professional adviser, it is possible for the 
human mind to conceive. What I want to 
know is your story, so far as these two 
thousand pounds found in your possession 
are concerned. Whether it is true or not., 
does not matter a button. I want to know 
whether it seems true ; whether it will seem 
true to a judge and jury. You have 
thought the matter over, of course; you 
have gone through it in your mind from 
beginning to end — ^now please to go over 
it to me.' 

The little man whipped out a note-book, 
leaned forward in his chair, and looked all 
eye and ear, like a terrier watching at a 
rat-hole. 

After a moment's pause, Richard stated 
his case pretty much as we are already 
acquainted with it; the little lawyer in- 
terrupting him now and then by a gesture, 
but never by a word, in order that he might 
set down a point or a memorandum. 
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' Very good,' said Mr. Weasel, when he 
had quite finished. 'That's your story, is 
it?' 

' It's the truth, sir.' 

' Hush ! my dear young sir. We shall 
have enough of that — ^the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth — a fort- 
night hence. What you and I have to con- 
sider are the probabilities. Why did you 
go to Plymouth, more than any other place, 
to change these notes ?' 

' Because I had heard there was a Miners' 
Bank there, and Trevethick had mentioned 
the notes of that company as being as good, 
in his opinion, as those of the Bank of Eng- 
land. I thought it would be easier to get 
the mining notes in exchange for those of 
the Bank of England, than others of the 
same bank.' 

'The cheque which you showed this 
Trevethick was not, then, a bond fide piece 
of paper, eh?' 

' It was not,' said Richard, casting down 
his eyes. 

'Very good,' answered the lawyer, so 
cheerfully that you would have thought his 
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client had cleared himself of the least sus- 
picion upon that score, at all events. ' Now, 
where did you get it from ?' 

' My mother sent me a blank cheque, at 
my request, and I filled it in.' 

'That cheque is destroyed, you say — 
you burned it, of course ?' 

' No ; I tore it up, and threw it out of 
the window of the carriage.' 

'The devil you did!' said Mr. Weasel 
in perturbation. ' That is not the way to 
destroy cheques. Had your mother an ac- 
count at the bank on which it was drawn.' 

' Of course,' said Richard simply. 

'There is nothing "of course," Mr. 
Yorke, in this matter,' answered the lawyer 
gravely. ' Are you quite sure ?' 

' Quite. She has always had an account 
there; though to no such amount as two 
thousand pounds.' 

' It is a large sum,' muttered the lawyer 
thoughtfully, 'but still they have not lost 
one penny of it. In case things went 
against you, Mr. Yorke, would an appeal 
to the prosecutor be likely to be of service T 

' Certainly not,' answered Richard has- 
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tily. 'I would not accept mercy at his 
hands ; besides, it is not a question of mercy.' 

'It may come to that,' observed the 
other gravely. * We must not deceive our- 
selves, Mr. Yorke.' 

' Good heavens ! do you believe then that 
I took this money with intent to steal it ?' 

'What my belief is, is of no conse- 
quence, one way or the other; but my 
opinion is, that the j ury will take that view 
if they hear your story as you tell it. The 
fact is, you have left out the most impor- 
tant incident of all: the whole case will 
hinge upon the young lady's having given 
you these notes with her own hand. It is 
evident, of course, that she sjnnpathised 
^dth you in your scheme,' pursued the 
lawyer rapidly, and holding up his finger 
to forbid the protest that was already rising 
to Richard's lip: 'nothing could be more 
natural, though most imprudent and ill- 
judged, than her beha\dour. She had no 
more idea of stealing the money than you 
had ; how should she, since it was in a 
manner her own, she being her father's 
sole heiress. You and I see that clearly 
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enough, but to a jury used to mere matters 
of fact, motive has little significance unless 
put into action. What we want, and what 
we must have, is evidence that you got 
these notes not only for this girl's sake, but 
from her fingers. Nobody can hurt lier^ 
you know. Trevethick could never prose- 
cute his own daughter; indeed the whole 
affair dwindles down to a lover's stratagem, 
and there is no need for prosecuting any- 
body — ^if we can only put Harry Trevethick 
into the witness-box. Now, can we, Mr. 
Yorke, or can we not? that's the question.' 

Richard was silent; the lawyer's argu- 
ment struck him with its full force. He 
had no scruples on the matter for his own 
part, but he feared that Harry might enter- 
tain them — thej^ would be only too much 
in keeping with her credulous and super- 
stitious nature. 

' If I could talk to her alone for five 
minutes,' muttered Richard uneasily. 

^That is impossible,' said Mr. Weasel, 
with decision. 'We can only play with 
such cards as we hold. I could go to 
Gethin myself, though it would be most 
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inconvenient at this busy time, and refresh 
this young woman's memory; but it is a 
delicate task, and would be looked upon 
by the other side with some suspicion. 
Now, is there no judicious friend that can 
be thoroughly depended upon — a female 
friend, if possible, since the affair may re- 
quire tact and sympathy — to effect this 
little negotiation? Think, my good sir, 
think.' 

' Why, there is my mother herself!' 
ejaculated Richard suddenly. ^She is the 
wisest of women, and the very one to con- 
duct this matter, if properly instructed.' 

' Is she, now — is she ?' said the lawyer 
cheerily. ' Come, come, that's well ; and 
I begin to see a little light. Let her go 
down to Gethin, where, as I conclude, she 
is not known, and see Miss Trevethick her- 
self. I should like to see her beforehand, 
however; indeed, that is absolutely ne- 
cessary.' 

' In my note to her yesterday, I asked 
her to call at your office in Plymouth on 
her way hither,' stammered Richard. 'I 
thought it better — that is, in the first in- 
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stance — that she should hear from you how 
matters stood.' 

Mr. Weasel took a copious pinch of snuflF, 
and shut his eyes, as though he were going 
to sneeze; whenever a client got upon an 
embarrassing topic, Mr. Weasel took snuff, 
to obviate the necessity of looking him in 
the face ; while in case of any compromising 
disclosure, Mr. Weasel sneezed, to obviate 
hearing it. 

' In a case of this kind, Mr. Yorke, not 
a monient is to be lost. I should advise 
your mother going direct to Gethin from 
my house, and making sure of this young 
lady's evidence. There is even a possibility 
— I don't say it is probable, but there is 
just a chance, you see — that she may be 
subpoenaed hy the other side!' 

'Just so,' assented Richard, so naively 
that a smile flitted across the little lawyer's 
face. 

' Under these circumstances, then, this 
is what we will do, my dear young sir: 
Mrs. Yorke will go to the Gethin Castle as 
a guest, and, as I shall venture to suggest, 
under another name ; she will then find an 
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opportunity of speaking to Miss Trevethick 
without awakening her father's suspicions; 
and when she comes to Cross Key she will 
have, I trust, some good news to bring 
you — something to talk about (although 
you must be very careful and guarded, 
mind that, for you will not be left alone to- 
gether, as we are) besides mere regrets and 
lamentations; don't you see, don't you see?' 

Richard saw exceedingly well, and felt 
more grateful to the lawyer for devising 
such an arrangement than he would like to 
have confessed; nevertheless he did thank 
him heartily. 

^ Not at all, not at all, my dear young 
sir,' drawing on one of his gloves, in signal 
of departure. ' In a case like this we must 
consult feelings as well as array our facts ; 
we must bring heart and head to bear to- 
gether. Speaking of head reminds me, by 
the bye, of the subject of counsel. I pro- 
pose to instruct Mr. Smoothbore, who leads 
upon this circuit ; I gather from your letter 
that there will be no difficulty with respect 
to funds.' 

' Whatever may be necessary, Mr. Wea- 
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sel, for my defence, will be, you may rest 
assured, forthcoming. My mother — ' 

The smile disappeared from the lawyer's 
face with electrical rapidity. ' Pardon me, 
my young friend,' said he; 'but as a pro- 
fessional man, I only deal with principals 
in these matters. The word ' forthcoming' 
is a little vague. Counsel are paid before- 
hand, you must remember.' 

We must not be angry with Mr. Weasel, 
who was really a good sort of man after his 
kind. He was naturally cautious; and if 
he had been the most trustful of mankind, 
his experience would have taught him pru- 
dence. He did like to see his money down ; 
and really, as to Mr. Yorke, all he knew of 
his pecuniary position was with relation to 
that blank cheque, the history of which 
was not of a nature to inspire confidence. 

' I was about to observe,' said Richard 
haughtily, 'that my mother would satisfy 
all claims; but, in the mean time, there 
were over a hundred pounds in notes and 
gold, which were found upon me when I 
was searched at Plymouth. If you doubt 
me, you have only to make inquiries.' 
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' My dear young sir,' returned the law- 
yer earnestly, 'this is not courteous — this 
is not kind. I never doubted you, from 
the first moment that I saw you; no one 
with any knowledge of mankind could do 
so. Professional etiquette compelled me to 
remark that I could treat with principals 
only; that is all. — Let me see,' added he, 
consulting his note- book : ' have I anything 
more to say? Yes, yes. With respect to 
this young lady, Miss Harry Trevethick — 
I did not like to interrupt you at the time, 
but I see I have made a memorandum — is 
she pretty?' 

' She is very, very beautiful,' said Rich- 
ard earnestly, the remembrance of her beauty 
giving a tenderness to his tone. 

'That's capital!' nodded the law^'^er. 
' Old Bantam is our judge this session, and 
he likes a pretty face; — so do we all, for 
the matter of that, I hope. You are young 
and good-looking yourself too ; Smoothbore 
will make something of ihat^ you may de- 
pend upon it. "Gracious heavens! is the 
iron arm of the Law to sunder these happy 
lovers for a mere indiscretion, and make 
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their bright young lives a blank for ever?" 
Hell give them something like that, sir, in 
a voice broken by emotion, and bring you 
off with flying colours.' 

' I don't care about the colours, if he 
only brings me off,' said Richard grimly. 

' A very natural remark, my dear young 
sir, for one in your present situation; but 
three weeks hence, as I both hope and be- 
lieve, you will not be so easily satisfied : the 
more we have, the more we want, you know 
— except in the matter of time. I have 
very little to spare of it just now, and 
must therefore take my leave.' 

Mr. Weasel had put on his other glove 
and his hat, and with a cheerful nod had 
actually placed his fingers on the door-han- 
dle, when he suddenly turned round, and 
said, 'By the bye, I had almost forgotten 
a little form of words, which in your case, 
I am sure, will be hut a form, and yet I do 
not like to omit it. I never leave a client 
in your position without asking him the 
question; so you must excuse me, my 
young friend, and not be offended.' 

' I am not in a position to be very sen- 
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sitive about what is said to me,' answered 
Richard bitterly. ' Pray ask whatever you 
please.' 

Mr. Weasel looked cautiously round, to 
see that the warder was not too near, and 
lowered his voice to a whisper. 'Is this 
little affair your first, my dear young sir? 
I mean,' added he, ' have you ever been in 
trouble with the law before ?' 

* Certainly not,' replied Richard smiling. 

' I had anticipated your answer,' said 
the little lawyer gaily; 'but I thought it 
right to make quite certain. Because, if 
the affair should happen to reach a stage 
where the question of " character" is mooted 
(though it won't get so far as that^ I trust, 
in our case), one doesn't like to be taken 
altogether by surprise, do you see? You 
have been a landscape-painter, you say. A 
most innocent and charming occupation, I 
am sure, and one which Smoothbore will 
make the very most of. The case alto- 
gether will afford him such opportunities, 
that he really ought to do it cheap. And 
ou've never been anything else, have 
never had any other calling, or ob- 
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tained your livelihood by any other than 
quite legal and permissible means — eh? 
What, what? You have not been quite 
frank and candid with me, my dear sir, I 
fear.' 

' It is really not of much consequence,' 
said Richard, hesitating. 

' You must allow me to be the judge 
of that, Mr. Yorke,' said the other gravely, 
taking off his hat once more, and one of 
his gloves. ' Imagine yourself a good Car 
tholic, if you please, with Father Weasel 
for your priest.' 

The confession lasted for some minutes, 

' I think you will admit that what I 
have told you has not much bearing upon 
the matter in hand/ said Richard, when he 
had finished. 

' None at all, none at all ; that is, I 
hope not,' answered the other thoughtfully. 
^ But what an interesting revelation it is! 
What a nice point as to whether the matter 
is an offence against the law or not ! How 
prettily Smoothbore would treat the sub- 
ject, if it chanced to come in his way!' 
He looked at Richard with admiration. 
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* You're a most remarkable young man, 
sir; I wish that circumstances permitted 
of my shaking you by the hand. Good- 
morning, my dear sir. You may depend 
upon my not permitting the grass to grow 
under my feet. When your mother comes, 
she will have good news for you. Good- 
moming.' 

The warder took possession of Richard, 
while Mr. Weasel, followed by the young 
man's longing eyes, was ushered to the op- 
posite door, on the other side of which was 
liberty. But the lawyer's mind was still 
within the prison -walk, though his legs 
were free, and walking up the street of the 
Httle town towards his inn. 

' Now, that is really a most remarkable 
young man,' he murmured to himself ^ A 
most ingenious young fellow, upon my 
word. The idea of his having invented a 
new crime ! Why, bless my heart, it's quite 
an epoch— quite an epoch !' 




CHAPTER XIII. 



THE IRON CAGE, 



So long as Richard had had Mr. Weasel 
to bear him company, half his troubles, so 
elastic was his nature, and so apt for social 
intercourse, seemed to have been removed ; 
but now that that brisk confident voice 
was heard no more, and the stone passages 
only echoed to the tread of the warder and 
himself, his spirits sank even lower than 
they had been before. Alone in his com- 
fortless cell, he went over the lawyer's talk 
anew, and it was strange how the sparks 
of comfort died out of it. It was clear 
that, in the first instance, his companion 
had taken a gloomy view of his case — that 
he looked upon Richard's own story with 
utter disbelief, and was convinced it would 
not hold water before a jury. His remark 
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about the money having been recovered 
must have had reference to a possible miti- 
gation of the sentence, and therefore took 
conviction for granted. Nor, upon recon- 
sideration of the case with cahnness — the 
calm of loneliness and despair — was, Rich- 
ard himself admitted, any other conclusion 
to be arrived at by a stranger. Those who 
were acquainted with his rash and impul- 
sive character, and reckless ways, would 
understand that he had no serious inten- 
tion of robbing Trevethick — except, that 
is, of his daughter ; even Trevethick him- 
self must be aware of that ; though, with 
that same exception before his eyes, it was 
more than doubtful whether he would ac- 
knowledge it. Smarting with the sense of 
the deceit that Richard had practised (al- 
most with success) upon him, he might 
conceal his real impression of the affair, 
and treat it as a common felony. Taking 
the brutality of Solomon's manner to him 
when he was arrested as an index of his 
prosecutor's purpose, he felt that this was 
what would happen ; and if so, what chance 
would he have against such evidence? 
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Would the judge and jury be persuaded 
to believe that he had acted Avith the ro- 
mantic folly that had in reality possessed 
him? And if not, to what protracted 
wretchedness might he not be doomed ! 

His old hopes, in short, lay dead within 
him, and he felt that his late adviser had 
been right in suggesting the evidence of 
'Harry Trevethick as the only means to 
secure his acquittal. He did not look be- 
yond that for an hour. Life for the next 
three weeks would have but one event for 
him — his trial, and its result. The little 
attorney, whom he had seen but once, the 
suasive barrister, of whom he had only 
heard, were from henceforth the two per- 
sons on earth who had the most interest 
for him of all mankind. If they failed 
him, all was lost. If they succeeded, all, or 
what had now become his all, was gained. 
He thought of Harry only as the being 
upon whose testimony his fate depended ; 
he did not picture her to himself in any 
other character, though perhaps he would 
have refused to part with her, even at the 
price of that liberty which had become so 
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precious in his eyes. She would surely 
not refuse to say the half-dozen words 
which were the ' open sesame' that alone 
could set him free ! He thought of his 
mother, not so much as such — the truest 
and most unselfish friend he had — as the 
person best qualified to win Harry over 
to speak those words. He was no longer 
ashamed to see her; his heart was so full 
of anxious fear that there was no room for 
shame ; but he was glad that the lawyer 
had recommended her to visit Gethin be- 
fore coming to Cross Key. What he thirsted 
for was hope — a gleam of sunshine, a whis- 
per of good news. If his mother had not 
that to give him, let her stay away. He 
did not wish his heart to be melted within 
him by regrets and tears ; if there was no 
hope, let it harden on till it was as hard 
as adamant, for the hour that, however 
long delayed, must come at last — of ven- 
geance ! He thought of Solomon Coe as 
one of a dominant race thinks of the slave 
who has become his master, and was his 
murderer in his heart ten times a day. He 
thought of him as the man who would 
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marry Trevethick's daughter, his own Harry, 
while he (Richard) rotted in jail. 

Such were the bitter reflections, creep- 
ing fears, and meagre hopes, which con- 
sumed him when he was alone ; that is to 
say, for five-sixths of the day and all the 
weary night. In the society of Balfour he 
found, if not solace, at least some respite 
from his gnawing cares. The importance 
which this man had attached to the reco- 
very of stolen goods as mitigating the pun- 
ishment of crime, and to good looks in the 
case of a female witness or prisoner, cor- 
roborated as it had been by the judicial 
experience of Mr. Weasel, gave him con- 
fidence in the convict's intelligence; or at 
least; in his judgment with respect to the 
matter on which Richard's thoughts were 
solely concentrated. He was never weary 
of asking this man's opinion on this point 
and on that of his own case, the details of 
which he fully confided to him. Balfour, 
on his part, gave him his best advice, and 
whatever comfort he could. He did not 
resent, nor even seem to be aware of the 
fact, that the position in which he stood 
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himself awoke no corresponding sympath 
in Richard. He had taken a fancy to th 
young fellow, so different from any con 
panion that he had ever known ; was fla 
tered by his confidence ; and felt that ei 
thusiasm towards him which friendshi] 
when it exists between two persons t 
widely -different grades, sometimes begei 
in the inferior. 

A week passed on, and then, at th 
same time and place as before, Richar 
was summoned from his feUow-prisonera 
he tamed pale in spite of himself, aa h 
rose from the table to meet for the fin 
time, since disgrace had overwhelmed bin 
his mother's face. 

' Don't give way, my young master 
whispered Balfour good - naturedly ; ' fc 
that will only make the old woma 
fret' 

Richard nodded, and followed the wai 
der, who on this occasion led the wa 
through a different door. ' It ain't Mi 
Weasel this time,' said the latter, in ans 
wer to bis look of surprise : ' it's a privat 
friend, and therefore we can't let you hav 
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the glass box.' He ushered him into what 
would have been a stone court-yard, except 
that it had a roof also of stone: in the 
middle of this, running right across it, was 
a sort of cage of iron, or rather a passage 
some six feet broad, shut in on either side 
by high iron rails; within this paced an 
officer of the prison ; and on the other side 
of it stood a female figure, whom Richard 
at once recognised as his mother. It was 
with this iron cage between them, and in 
the presence of an official, that prisoners 
in Cross Key Jail were alone permitted to 
receive the visits of their friends and kins- 
folk. It was no wonder that, in an inter- 
view under such restrictions, Mr. Weasel 
should have recommended caution. 

To do Richard justice; however, that 
was not the reflection that . now passed 
through his mind. For all his selfish 
thoughts and calculations, he had really 
yearned to cast himself on his mother's 
breast, and feel once more her loving arms 
around him ; to whisper in her ever-ready 
ear his sorrow for the past, his anxieties 
for the future ; and when he saw that this 
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was not to be, the heart that he would 
have poured out before her seemed to sink 
and shrink within him. In this material 
obstacle between them he seemed to behold 
a type of the dread doom that was impend- 
ing over him — separation from humanity, 
exclusion from the world without, a life- 
long entombment within stone walls. He 
put his hand and arm through the bars 
mechanically, to touch his mother's fingers, 
and when he found he could not reach 
them, he burst into tears. It was only by 
a great effort that Mrs. Yorke could main- 
tain her self-control; but she nevertheless 
did do so. Her face was calm, and her 
eyes, though full of tenderness and pity, 
were tearless ; only her low soft voice gave 
token of the woe within her in its tremu- 
lous and faltering tones. 

'Dear Richard,' it said, ^my own dear 
Richard, take heart ; a few days hence, and 
you will be folded in your mother's arms ; 
not to stray from them again, I trust, my 
boy, my boy !' She pressed her forehead 
with its fine white hair against the cruel 
bars, and seemed to devour him with her 
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loving eyes. 'All will yet be well,' she 
continued ; ' your innocence cannot fail to 
be established, and this dreadful time will 
be forgotten like an evil dream.' 

' Have you been to Gethin, mother ?' 

'Yes, dear; I only came from thence 
this morning. Harry sent you her best 
love. Your faith in her, she bade me 
tell you, is not misplaced; she mil be in 
tlie vntness'hox for certain.^ This last sen- 
tence was uttered in the French tongue, 
and very rapidly. 

'I am very sorry, ma'am,' interrupted 
the official, who had retired to the farther 
extremity of the cage, ' but my orders are 
to prohibit conversation between prisoners 
and their friends in a foreign language.' 

'I will take care not to transgress again,' 
said Mrs. Yorke with a sweet smile ; ' your 
consideration for us, I am sure, demands 
all obedience.' 

'Has Mr. Weasel made his arrange- 
ments, mother?' 

' Yes, all : the subpoena wiU be sent to 
Gethin to-morrow. He is most confident 
as to the result.' 
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' And what does Mr. Smoothbore say ? 
Have you seen him V 

'No, dear; no. But the matter on 
which I went to Gethin having been satis- 
factorily arranged, we may consider that is 
all settled. Your counsel has no doubt of 
being able to establish your innocence, not- 
withstanding the malice of your enemies.' 

' But what is he like, this Smoothbore ?' 

' Well, the fact is, Richard, we have not 
got him, but another man, a Mr. Balais — 
quite his equal, Mr. Weasel assures me, in 
all respects.' 

'Not got him!' cried Richard impa- 
tiently. 'Why, Weasel told me Smooth- 
bore led the circuit. Why have we not 
secured him ?' 

' He has been retained by the other 
side,' answered Mrs. Yorke, in a tone that 
she in vain endeavoured to render cheer- 
ful. ' To say the truth, Richard, the pro- 
secutor is exhibiting the utmost vindictive- 
ness, and straining every nerve for a con- 
viction. Money, which he was said to be 
so fond of, is now no object with him, or 
at least he spares none. But he cannot 
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bribe twelve honest men, nor a righteous 
judge.' 

' I knew it,' exclaimed Richard, stamp- 
ing his foot on the stone floor: Hhose sullen 
brutes, Trevethick and the other, would 
have my life, if they could: there is nothing 
that they would stick at, be assured of that 
— and do you put Weasel on his guard — 
to work my ruin. How could he be such 
a dolt as to let them be beforehand with 
» him, when he himself said there was not an 
hour to be lost !' 

' Indeed, Richard, all was done for the 
best. One could scarcely expect Mr. Weasel 
to advance so large a sum as was required, 
without security ; and he did communicate 
with Mr. Smoothbore as soon as he had 
satisfied himself upon that score. He as- 
sures me Mr. Balais is quite as clever a 
counsel. Indeed, I should not have told 
you of the change, had you not pressed the 
question so directly.' 

'Tell me all, mother; tell me every- 
thing ; I adjure you to keep nothing back. 
To think, and guess, and fear, in a place 
like this, is worse than not to know the 
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worst. Trevethick is a miser, and yet, you 
say, he is spending with a lavish hand. 
How is it you know that ?' 

'Why, Mr. Smoothbore's clerk is a friend 
of Mr. Weasel's, and he hears from him 
that his master had never received so large 
a retaining fee as on this occasion. The 
sum we offered, two days afterwards, though 
larger than is customary, was, he said, but 
a trifle compared with it.' 

'You have something else to tell me 
yet, mother — I see it in your eyes. If you 
go away with it untold, you leave me on 
the rack.' 

'There is nothing more,' answered his 
mother hesitatingly, ' or almost nothing.' 

' What is it ?' cried Richard hoarsely — 
' what is it ?' 

'Well, merely this: that thinking that 
no money should be spared to help you in 
this dreadful trouble, Richard, and having 
but a very little of my own, I — I forgot 
my pride and steadfast resolution never to 
ask your father — ' 

' You did not apply to Carew for 
money, surely?' ejaculated Richard an- 
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grily. ' To let him know that I was here 
was ruin/ 

'It may have been ill judged, indeed, 
dear Eichard,' replied his mother quietly, 
' but it was not ill meant. Do you suppose 
it cost me nothing to be his suppliant? 
Do you suppose I have no scorn nor hate, 
as you have, for those who have wronged 
me and you ? If fury could avail to set 
you free, your mother would be as the 
tigress robbed of her young : it is an easy 
thing enough to fume and foam ; it is hard 
to have to clasp the knees of those whom 
you despise, in vain.' 

' He refused you, then, this man ?' 

' He did, Richard. He told me — what 
I had not learned from you ; I do not say 
it to reproach you, dear — ^what it was that 
had so long detained you at Gethin : he 
mentioned in coarsest terms your love for 
Harry, and how you had misrepresented 
yourself to Trevethick as the heir of 
Crompton, in order to win her. He ex- 
pressed a callous indiiFerence to your pre- 
sent peril, and added something, more in 
menace than in warning, respecting that 
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affair with Chandos which caused you to 
leave his roof. Since it seemed you had 
made no secret of the matter to Mr. Wea- 
sel, I showed him Carew's note; and his 
opinion is, that Trevethick has spies at 
work to track your past. This may or 
may not injure you. Mr. Weasel thinks 
that it will not ; but it shows the rancour 
with which this case is pressed by Treve- 
thick — a malice which we are altogether 
at a loss to understand.' 

Richard ground his heel upon the stone 
without reply ; while his mother looked at 
him in gravest sorrow. 

' Your time is almost up, ma'am,' said 
the warder ; ' there's only a minute more.' 

' You told her how much depended on 
her, mother, did you?' said Richard, rous- 
ing himself in the effort. 

' Yes, dear. She will not fail us, never 
fear. Keep heart and hope; and as for 
me, you will be sure that not a moment 
of my waking thoughts is given to aught 
else but you. I shall see you agaii), 
once more at least, before your — before 
the trial comes on — and Mr. Weasel will 
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be here next week again. Is there any- 
thing, my own dear boy, that I can do 
for you ?' 

' One moment, mother. Carew has not 
punished you on my account, I trust ? He 
has not cut oiF — ' 

'The annuity? Yes; he has stopped 
that.' 

* May he rot on earth, and perish ever- 
lastingly !' 

' Hush, hush, dear ; pray, be calm ; 
there is no need to fret. I can support 
myself without his aid, indeed I can ; and 
perhaps he may relent when he gets sane, 
for he was like a madman at my coming 
to Crompton. Mr. Whymper will do all 
he can, I am sure. How cruel it was of 

me to heed your words, and tell you -^ 

Look to him, warder, look to my son I' 
she screamed. 

Richard had indeed turned deadly pale, 
and though his fingers still mechanically 
clutched the iron rail, was swaying to 
and fro; the warder unlocked the pass- 
age-gate, and ran to him just in time to 
save his falling headlong on the pavement. 
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'Are you a man,' cried the agonised, 
woman, 'or iron like this' — and she beat 
against the railing passionately — ' that you 
will not let a mother kiss her son when he 
is dying?' 

'Nay, nay, ma'am; it's not so bad as 
that,' said the warder good-naturedly: 'see, 
he's a-coming round agen all right. I've 
seen a many took like that. In half a 
minute he'll be himself again. It's his 
trouble as does it, bless you. If you'll 
take my advice, you'll spare both your 
son and yourself the pain of parting, and 
leave him as he is. I'd go bail for it, it's 
just a faint, that's all.' 

'Let me kiss him once,' implored the 
unhappy woman. ' 0, man, if you have 
ever known a mother's love, let me kiss 
him once ! Here is a five-pound note ; take 
it, and leave me stiU your debtor — ^but one 
kiss.' 

' Nay, ma'am, I can't take your money ; 
of which, as I couldn't help hearing you 
say, you have not got too much to spare. 
But you shall kiss your bonnie boy, and 
welcome ;' and with that the stout warder 
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took the unconscious lad up in his arms, 
and bore him within the passage ; and his 
mother put her lips between the bars and 
pressed them to his forehead, once, twice, 
thrice. 

'There, there, ma'am; that will do,' 
muttered the man impatiently ; ' and even 
that is as much as my place is worth. Now, 
just tap at yonder door, and they'll let you 
out' 

Mrs. Yorke obeyed him without a word. 
She had heard the heavy fluttering sigh 
that betokened Richard's return to consci- 
ousness, and knew that the worst was over ; 
unless, indeed, the coming back to life might 
not be the worst of all. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



m THE COURT-HOUSE. 



It is proposed by some elevators of the 
public mind to make us all philosophers, 
and to abolish the morbid interest which 
mankind at present entertains in the issues 
of life and death. They hold it weakness 
that we should become excited by incident, 
or enthralled by mystery ; and prophesy a 
future when intelligence shall reign su- 
preme, to the extinction of the vulgar pas- 
sion for sensation. In the mean time, how- 
ever, the sympathetic hopes and fears of 
humanity remain pretty much as they have 
been within all living memory; and one 
of the greatest treats that can be provided 
for the popular palate is a criminal trial. 
There are many reasons why this should 
be the case. The courts of law are free, 
and a sight that can be seen for nothing 
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is of itself attractive, since we are, at all 
events, not losing our time and money 
too. Again, the most popular drama, the 
most popular novel, are those to which the 
dSnouements cannot easily be guessed ; and 
in the court-house we see drama and novel 
realised with the verdict of the jury and 
the sentence of the judge — a matter of 
anxious speculation to the very last. Where 
theatres and books are rare, the passion for 
such scenes is proportionally stronger, and 
perhaps there is no periodical event which 
so deeply stirs the agricultural interest — 
speaking socially, and not politically — as 
the advent of the Judges of Assize. 

At Cross Key, at all events, there was 
nothing else talked of for weeks before- 
hand ; and the case which above all others 
was canvassed, and prejudged, and descanted 
upon over all sorts of boards — from the 
mahogany one in the dining room at Cross 
Key Park to the deal tripod which held 
the pots and pipes at the roadside beerhouse 
— was that of Richard Yorke, the young 
gentleman-painter, who had run away with 
old John Trevethick of Gethin's hoarded 
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store. The rumour had got abroad that 
he had almost run away with his daughter 
also, and this intensified the interest im- 
mensely. The whole female population, 
from the High-Sheriff's wife down to the 
woman who kept the apple -stall in the 
market-place, was agog to see this hand- 
some young Lothario, and especially to 
hear the e\ddence of his (clandestinely) 
betrothed, who was known to have been 
subpoenaed for the defence. 

There were innumerable biographies of 
the prisoner to be had for nothing. He 
was a nobleman in disguise; he was the ille- 
gitimate son of the prime-minister ; he was 
indirectly but immediately connected with 
royalty itself; he could speak every Euro- 
pean language (except Polish), and painted 
landscapes like an angel ; he had four thou- 
sand a year in land, only waiting for him 
to come of age, which carried with it half 
the representation of a Whig borough ; he 
had not a penny in the world, but had 
hitherto supported himself in luxury by skil- 
ful forgeries; young as he was, he was a 
married man, and had a wife (three times 
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his age) alive. All these particulars were 
insisted on and denied forty times a day. 
The least scraps of trustworthy intelligence 
concerning him were greedily devoured. 
The turnpike -man who had opened gate 
to let him through on the night he came 
to the jail was cross-examined as to his 
appearance and demeanour. The rural 
policeman of the district (who had never 
had a chance of seeing him) was treated 
to pots of ale, and suddenly found himself 
the best of company. The Castle at Gethin 
was thronged by local tourists, who, under 
pretence of being attracted by the scener}-, 
came to stare at Harry, and having seen 
her, returned to Cross Key with marvel- 
lous stories of her charms. As the time 
drew on, the applications for admittance 
to the court-house made the life of the 
under-sheriff a burden, and caused the 
hearts of his subordinates (who got the 
half-crowns) to sing for joy. 

The unhappy Richard was wholly ig- 
norant of all this excitement. When he 
pictured the court-house to himself, as he 
often did, he only beheld a crowd of indif- 
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ferent persons, who would pay no more 
attention to his own case than to that of 
Balfour, or any other that might follow or 
precede it. He saw himself taken out in 
custody, and carried in some conveyance, 
such as he had arrived in, through the 
gaping street; but the idea of that ordeal 
gave him no uneasiness. Those who saw 
him would forget him the next moment, or 
confuse him with some other in the same 
wretched plight. His mind always reverted 
from such reflections, as comparatively 
trivial, to the issue of the trial itself. In- 
deed, that thought might be said to be con- 
stant, though others intruded on it occa- 
sionally without obscuring it, like light 
clouds that cross the moon. As to the de- 
tails of the scene of which he was about 
to be so prominent an actor, he knew 
nothing; for the warders never opened 
their lips to him except officially, and Mr. 
Balfour had never happened to come to 
grief in the course of his professional prac- 
tice in that particular locality before. 

But the fact was, that the jail of Cross 
Key, though situated in so out-of-the-way 
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a spot, was a model establishment in its 
way, and built upon the very highest prin- 
ciples of architecture, as connected with 
the administration of the criminal law. No 
prisoner was ever taken out of it for trial 
at all, but was conducted by an under- 
ground passage into the court-house itself; 
indeed, into the very heart of it, for a flight 
of steps, with a trap-door at the top, led 
straight into the dock, in which he made 
his appearance like a Jack-in-the-box, but 
much more to his own astonishment than 
to that of the spectators. 

Imagine the unhappy Richard thus 
confronted, wholly unexpectedly, with a 
thousand eager eyes ! They devoured him 
on the right hand and on the left, before 
him and behind him; they looked down 
upon him from the galleries above with 
a hunger that was increased by distance. 
Even the barristers in the space between 
him and the judge turned round to gaze 
at him; and the judge himself adjusted 
his spectacles upon his nose, to regard him 
with a searching look. Not a sound was 
to be heard except the monotonous voice 
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of the clerk reading the indictment ; it was 
plain that every one of that vast concourse 
knew him, and needed not that his neigh- 
bour should whisper, ^That is he.' Was 
his mother there? thought Richard; and 
above all, was Harry there? He looked 
round once upon that peering throng; but 
he could catch sight of neither. The for- 
mer, with a thick veil over her features, . 
was indeed watching him from a corner 
of the court ; but the only face he recog- 
nised was that of his attorney, seated im- 
mediately behind a man with a wig, whom 
he rightly concluded to be Mr. Serjeant 
Balais. 

There was a sudden silence, following 
upon the question : ' How say you, Richard 
Yorke, are you guilty of this felony, or not 
guilty ?' The turnkey by the prisoner's side 
muttered harshly behind his hand: ^They 
have called on you to plead.' 

'Not guilty,' answered Richard in a 
loud firm voice, and fixing his eyes upon 
the judge. 

A murmur of satisfaction ran softly 
through the court-house : his hesitation had 
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alarmed the curious folks ; they were afraid 
that he might have pleaded 'Guilty,' and 
robbed them of their treat. Not a few 
of them, and perhaps all the women, were 
also pleased upon his own account. He 
was so young and handsome, that they 
could not choose but wish him well, and 
out of his peril. 

Then Mr. Smoothbore rose, and was 
some time about it: he was six feet four 
inches high, and it seemed as though you 
would never see the last of him. ('0, 
Jerryusalem upon wheels !' was the remark 
that Mr. Eobert Balfour muttered to him- 
self when, some hours afterwards, he found 
himself confronted by the same gigantic 
counsel, instructed specially by the crown 
to prosecute so notorious a marauder.) 
The twelve men in the box opposite at 
once became all ear. Some leaned forward, 
as though to anticipate by the millionth of 
a second the silvery accents of Mr. Smooth- 
bore ; others leaned back with head aside, 
as though to concentrate their intelligence 
upon them ; and the foreman held his head 
with both his hands, as though that portion 
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of his person was not wholly under control, 
but might make some erratic twist, and 
thereby lose him some pregnant sentence. 
These honest men did not know Mr. 
Smoothbore, and thought (for the first five 
minutes) that they could sit and listen to 
him for ever; before they had done with 
him, they began to think that they should 
have to do it. 

Far be it from us to emulate the pro- 
lixity with which the learned counsel set 
forth his case; it must be conceded that 
he did not hang over it ; his words ran as 
smoothly as oil, and with perfect distinct- 
ness ; and if anybody missed his meaning, 
it was not for want of its being sufficiently 
expressed. To a listener of average ability, 
however, he became insupportable by repe- 
tition, which is, unhappily, not exclusively 
' the vice of the pulpit.' We will take care 
to avoid his error. It will be sufficient to 
say, that when he had finished, Richard 
stood accused not only of having stolen 
two thousand pounds from John Treve- 
thick, but of havixig compassed that crime 
under circumstaiicea ;of peculiar baseness. 
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He had taken advantage of his superior 
education, manners, and appearance, to 
impose himself upon the honest Cornish- 
man as the legitimate son of his landlord, 
and secured within that humble home a 
footing of familiarity, only the better to 
compass a scheme of villany, which must 
have occurred to him at a very early period 
of their acquaintance. Indeed, Mr. Smooth- 
bore hinted that the prisoners profession 
of landscape-painting was a mere pretence 
and pretext, and that it was more than 
probable that having heard by some means 
of Trevethick's hoard, he had come down 
to Gethin with the express intention of 
becoming possessed of it, which his acci- 
dental discovery of the secret of the letter 
padlock enabled him to do. In short, by 
artful innuendo at this or that part of the 
story, Richard was painted as ja common 
thief, whose possession of such faculties as 
dexterity and finesse only made him a more 
dangerous enemy of society. There had 
been rumours, Mr. Smoothbore admitted, 
of certain romantic circumstances connected 
with the case; but he was instructed to say 
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that they were wholly baseless, and that 
the matter which the jury would have to 
decide upon was simply an impudent and 
audacious robbery, committed in a manner 
that he might stigmatise as being quite ex- 
ceptionally void of extenuation. 

The speech for the prosecution im- 
mensely disappointed the general public, 
already half-convinced, in spite of them- 
selves, by Mr. Smoothbore's impassioned 
clearness and straightforward simplicity; 
while it pleased the jury, who were glad to 
hear that the matter in hand was, after all, 
an ordinary one, which would necessitate 
no deprivation of victuals, nor absence of 
fire and candle. The witnesses for the pro- 
secution appeared, as usual, in an order 
in inverse ratio to the interest and import- 
ance of their respective testimonies: the 
clerk of the Miners' Bank into whose hands 
the notes had been paid; policemen, Mr. 
Dudge, and others ; who only repeated 
what we already know. Even the appear- 
ance of Solomon Coe was marked by 
nothing especial, save to the eyes of the 
accused. In the triumphant bearing of 
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this witness, and in the malignant glance 
which he shot towards him, ere he be- 
gan his tale, Richard read that the charge 
against him was to be pushed to the bitter 
end. It was in this man's power, more than 
in any other's (save one), to extenuate or to 
put down in malice ; and there was no doubt 
in his rival's mind (though this mtness's 
rancour took so blunt a form that it might 
well have been mistaken by others for out- 
spoken candour) which of the two courses 
Solomon had chosen. He showed neither 
scruple nor hesitation; every word was 
distinct and decisive, and on one occasion 
(though the repetition of it was forbidden 
by the judge) even accompanied by a blow 
with his sledge-hammer fist in the way of 
corroboration. It seemed that the story 
he had to tell was, after all, a very plain 
one. 

When John Trevethick, who was the 
last witness examined for the prosecution, 
strode into the box, this feeling was inten- 
sified. His giant frame and massive fea- 
tures seemed, somehow, to associate them- 
selves with a plain story ; and his evidence 
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was as much in consonance with his couri- 
sel's speech as evidence could be with 
pleading. 

But when he had quite done with his 
unvarnished tale, and when Mr. Smooth- 
bore had given him a parting nod in sign 
that he had done with him, Serjeant Balais 
rose, for the first time, with an uplifted 
finger, as though, but for that signal of 
delay, the honest landlord would have fled 
incontinently, and hanged himself, like an- 
other Judas. 

*You have a daughter, I believe, Mr. 
Trevethick?' and the Serjeant looked at the 
jury with elevated eyebrows, as though he 
would have said : ' If we can get even that 
admission out of this hoary miscreant, we 
may consider ourselves fortunate.' 

And indeed John Trevethick did hesi- 
tate for one instant ere he replied : he had 
not even looked at the prisoner before, but 
at that question he gave an involuntary 
glance towards him, and met Richard's 
answering look. When two men are fight- 
ing, each with his hands upon the throat 
of the other, not for dear life, but for the 
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longed-for death of his foe, it is possible 
that in their faces some such inextinguish- 
able lurid fire of hatred may be seen 
burning as then flashed from witness-box 
to dock, from dock to witness-box; but 
scarcely under any other circumstances 
could such a look of deadly malice be ex- 
changed between man and man. It passed, 
however, in an instant, like the electric fire, 
and was gone, leaving no trace behind it. 

' I have a daughter,' replied Trevethick ; 
and as he spoke, his face, though some- 
what pale, became as blank, and hard, and 
meaningless as a wall of stone. 

'This man is about to perjure himself,' 
thought the experienced Mr. Balais; and 
he looked around him with the air of one 
who was convinced of the fact. 

' The prisoner at the bar was, I believe, 
your daughter's lover, was he not ?' 

' Not that I knew of.' 

' Not that you know of?' repeated Mr. 
Balais. 'Will you venture to repeat that?' 

'The witness said knew^^ interposed the 
judge demurely, and ordered a skylight to 
be closed, the draught from which incon- 
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venienced him. Everybody looked at the 
officer of the court, who pulled the string 
and shut the skylight, as though it had 
been the most ingenious contrivance known 
to man. Not that it was a relief to them 
to do so, but from that inexplicable motive 
which prompts us all to observe trivial 
circumstances with which they have nothing 
whatever to do, on any occasion of engross- 
ing interest. Even Richard regarded this 
little process of ventilation with consider- 
able concern, and wondered whether the 
judge would feel himself better after it. 

'0, you didn't know of this attach- 
ment between the prisoner and your daugh- 
ter at the time it was going on under 
your roof; but you knew of it afterwards, 
did you ? You read of it in the papers, I 
suppose, eh?' 

' I heard of it after the robbery was dis- 
covered, from my daughter herself' 

'And, upon your oath, you did not 
know of it before then ?' 

a did not' 

' Nor suspect it even, perhaps ?' 

'Nor even suspect it.' 
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Mr. Balais smiled, shrugged his shoul- 
ders. His principles of oratory were De- 
mosthenean; his motto was * Action, action, 
action.' His friends on circuit called him 
the Balais of action. He had had some 
experience of the depravity of human na- 
ture, said the shrug; but this beat every- 
thing, and would be really amusing but for 
its atrocious infamy. Good Heavens ! 

' Then you never had any conversation 
with the prisoner with reference to your 
daughter, at all?' 

^ Never.' 

Mr. Balais bent down and interchanged 
a word or two with Mr. Weasel behind him. 

'Now, be so good as to give me your 
best attention, Mr. Trevethick, for upon 
my next question more may depend than 
you may be aware of. If you have any 
regard for your OAvn interests, you will 
answer it truly ; for as sure as — ' 

'Is this necessary. Brother Balais?' in- 
terrupted the judge, scratching his forehead 
with his forefinger,, and looking up at the 
skylight, as though that matter was not satis- 
factorily settled even yet. 
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' My lud, I am instructed that nothing 
less than a conspiracy has been entered 
into against my unfortunate client.' 

The judge nodded slightly, shivered 
considerably, and made a mental note to 
complain of that infernal draught before he 
should dismiss the grand-jury. 

' I ask you, Mr. Trevethick,' continued 
the counsel solemnly, ' whether or not, in 
a conversation which you held with the 
prisoner upon a certain day last month, 
you mentioned two thousand pounds as the 
sum you must needs see in his possession 
before you could listen to any proposi- 
tion of his with respect to your daughter's 
hand ?' 

' I did. not.' 

'You never spoke of that particular 
sum to him at all ?' 

' Never at all.' 

It was Mr. Balais who looked up at 
the skylight this time — as though he ex- 
pected a thunderbolt. 

' As to these notes, of which we have 
heard so much, as being hoarded in this 
ingenious box of yours — and that you are 
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a very ingenious man, Mr. Trevethick, there 
is no doubt — this box was kept in a certain 
cupboard, was it not T 

' It was.' 

' And now, please to look at the jury 
when you answer me this question. Where 
was this particular cupboard situated, Mr. 
Trevethick ?' 

Into the landlord's impassive face there 
stole for the first time a look of disquiet, 
and his harsh monotonous voice grew tre- 
mulous as he replied : 

'The cupboard was in my daughter's 
bedroom.' 

'That will do, Mr. Trevethick, for the 
present^' observed Mr. Balais with emphasis; 
' though I shall probably have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing you another time' — and 
he glanced significantly towards the dock 
— ' in another place. ^ 



CHAPTER XV. 



FOR THE DEFENCE. 



When Mr. Balais rose again, it was to 
speak for the defence, and he addressed 
the jury amid an unbroken silence. So 
rapt, indeed, was the attention of his audi- 
ence, that the smack of a carter's whip, 
as he went by in the street below, was re- 
sented by many a frown, as an impertinent 
intrusion; and even the quarters of the 
church clock were listened to with impa- 
tience, lest its iron tongue should drown 
a single sentence. This latter interruption 
did not, however, often take place, for Mr. 
Balais was as brief in speech as he was 
energetic in action. He began by at once 
allowing the main facts which the prosecu- 
tion had proved — that the notes had been 
taken from Trevethick's box, and found in 
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the prisoner's possession, who had been de- 
tected in the very act of endeavouring to 
change them for notes of another banking 
company. But what he maintained was, 
that this exchange was not, as Mr. Smooth- 
bore had suggested, effected for the pur- 
pose of realising the money, but simply of 
throwing dust in the prosecutor's eyes. He 
had changed the notes only with the inten- 
tion of returning his own money to Treve- 
thick under another form. Even so young 
a man, and one so thoroughly ignorant of 
the ways of the world and of business mat- 
ters, as was his client, must surely have 
been aware, if using the money for him- 
self had been his object, that it could be 
traced in notes of the Mining Company as 
easily as in notes of the Bank of England ; 
nay, by this very proceeding of his, he had 
even given them a double chance of being 
traced. He (Mr. Balais) was not there, of 
course, to justify the conduct of the pri- 
soner at the bar. It was unjustifiable — it 
was reprehensible in a very high degree ; 
but what he did maintain was, that, even 
taking for granted all that had been put 
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in evidence, this young man's conduct was 
not criminal; it was not that of a thief. 
He had never had the least intention of 
stealing this money; his scheme had been 
merely a stratagem to obtain the object of 
his affections for his wife. This Trevethick 
was a hard and grasping man, and it was 
necessary for the young fellow to satisfy 
him that he was possessed of certain pro- 
perty, before he would listen to any pro- 
position for his daughter's hand. His idea 
— a wrong and foolish one, indeed, but 
then look at his youth and inexperience 
— ^was to impose upon this old miser, by 
showing him his own money in another 
form, and then, when he had gained his 
object, to return it to him. Mr. Balais 
was confident that when the jury looked 
at the facts dispassionately, they would 
come to this conclusion. Let them turn 
their eyes on the unhappy prisoner in the 
dock, and judge for themselves whether 
he looked like the mere felon which his 
learned friend had painted him, or the ro- 
mantic self- deceiving thoughtless lad, such 
as he (Mr. Balais) felt convinced he was. 
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They had all heard of the proverb, that all 
things were fair in love as in war. When 
the jury had been young themselves, per- 
haps some of them had acted upon that 
theory; at all events, it was not an un- 
natural idea for young people to act upon^ 
Proverbs had always a certain weight and 
authority of their own. They were not 
necessarily Holy Writ (Mr. Balais was not 
quite certain whether the proverb in ques- 
tion was one of Solomon's own or not, so 
he put it in this cautious manner), but 
they smacked of it. This Richard Yorke, 
perhaps, had thought it no great harm to 
win his love by a false representation of 
the state of his finances. He could not see 
his way how otherwise to melt the stony 
heart of this Boniface, who had doubtless 
— notwithstanding the evidence they had 
heard from him that day — encouraged the 
young man's addresses so long as he be- 
lieved him to be Mr. Carew's lawful heir. 
The whole question, in fact, resolved itself 
into one of motive; and if there was not 
a word of evidence forthcoming upon the 
prisoner's part, he (Mr. Balais) would have 
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left the case in the jury's hands, with the 
confident conviction that they would never 
impute to that unhappy boy — who had 
already suffered such tortures of mind and 
body as were more than a sufficient punish- 
ment for his offence — the deliberate and 
shameful crime of which he stood accused. 
He had lost his position in the world al- 
ready ; he had lost his sweetheart, for they 
had all heard that day that she was about 
to be driven into wedlock with his rival, 
a man twice his age and hers ; he had lost 
the protection of his father — his own flesh 
and blood — for since this miserable occur- 
rence he had chosen to disown him ; and 
yet here was the prosecutor, who had lost 
nothing (except his own self-respect, and 
the respect of all who had listened to his 
audacious testimony that morning), press- 
ing for a conviction — for more punishment ; 
in a word, for the gratification of a mean 
revenge. If he (Mr. Balais) had nothing 
more, therefore, to urge in his client's- de- 
fence, he would have been content to leave 
the jury to deal with this case — English- 
men, who detested oppression, and loved 
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that justice only which is tempered with 
mercy. But as it so happened, there was 
no need thus to leave it ; no necessity to 
appeal to mercy at all. He had only to 
ask them for the barest justice. He was 
happily in a position to prove that the pri- 
soner at the bar had no more stolen this 
two thousand pounds than their own up- 
right and sagacious foreman. 

A sigh of relief was uttered from a 
hundred gentle breasts. 'We are coming 
to something at last,' it seemed to say. A 
himdred fair faces looked at Mr, Balais — 
who was growing gray and wrinkled, and 
found every ncAv performance of his panto- 
mime harder and harder — as though they 
could have kissed him, nevertheless. 

'Yes, gentlemen of the jury, that money 
was given to him by the prosecutor's daugh- 
ter with her own hand.' 

A murmur of satisfaction ran round the 
court-house. 

There was a romance — a love-story — in 
the case, then, after all. 

Mr. Balais wound up a very vehement 
speech with a peroration of great brilliancy. 
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in which Richard and Harry were exhibited 
like a transparency in the bright colours 
of Youth, and Hope, and Passion ; and 
finally sat down amid what would have 
been a burst of applause, but for the harsh 
voice of the usher nipping it in the bud, 
by proclaiming ' Silence.' 

There was no need for his doing that, 
when Mr. Balais jumped to his feet again, 
as though he were on springs, and called 
for Harry Trevethick. The judge was tak- 
ing snufi* at the time ; and such was the 
stillness, that you could hear the overplus 
falling on the paper before him on which 
he wrote down his notes. There was a 
minute's delay, during which every eye 
was fixed on the witness-box, and then 
Harry appeared. She was very pale, and 
wore a look of anxious timidity; but a 
bright spot came into her cheeks, as she 
turned her face to the prisoner in the dock, 
and smiled upon him. From that moment 
Richard felt that he was safe. Guarded 
as he was, and still in peril, he forgot his 
danger, and once more resolved that he 
would cleave to this tender creature, to 
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whom he was about to owe his safety, to 
his life's end. 

Harry was simply yet attractively at- 
tired in a pale violet silk dress, with a 
straw bonnet trimmed with the same mo- 
dest colour. It was observed, with refers 
ence to this and to the innocence and gen- 
tleness of her expression, that she looked 
like a dove ; and a dove she seemed to 
Richard, bringing him the signal that the 
flood was abating, the deep waters of which 
had so nearly overwhelmed both soul and 
body. Even the judge, as Mr. Weasel had 
foretold, regarded her through his double 
glasses with critical approval; for a most 
excellent judge he was — of female attrac- 
tions. 

Mr. Balais smiled triumphantly at the 
jury. ' Did not I tell you,' he seemed to 
say, ' that my client is guiltless in this mat- 
ter ! Here is Truth herself come to wit- 
ness in his favour. Bless her !' Richard's 
feverish eyes were fixed upon her. ^^He knew 
no God, but here was his spring in the 
wilderness, his shadow of the great rock in 
a weary land. As for her, she looked only 
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at the judge, expecting— poor little ignora- 
mus — that it was he who would question 
her. 

' You are the daughter of John Treve- 
thick of Gethin ?' said Mr. Balais. 

This interrogatory, simple as it was, 
made her colour rise, coming from that 
unexpected quarter. 

'Yes, sir.' 

' He keeps an inn, does he not ? the' — 
here Mr. Balais affected to consult his brief, 
to give her time to recover herself from her 
modest confusion — ' the Gethin Castle, I be- 
lieve ?' 

' Yes, sir.' 

' The prisoner at the bar has been stay- 
ing there for some months, has he not?' 

She stole another look at Richard; it 
spoke as plainly as looks could speak, '0 
yes ; that is how I came to know and love 
liim.' But she only murmured, 'Yes, sir.' 

' Speak up, Miss Trevethick,' said the 
counsel encouragingly ; ' these twelve gen- 
tlemen are all very anxious to hear what 
you have to say.' The judge nodded and 
smiled, as though in corroboration, as well 
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as to add, upon his own account, that it 
would give him also much pleasure to hear 
her. 

' Was the prisoner staying in the inn as 
an ordinary guest, or did he mix with the 
family ?' 

' He was in the bar-parlour most nights, 
sir, along with father, and me, and Solo- 
mon.' 

' He was in the bar-parlour most nights,' 
repeated Mr. Balais significantly, for he was 
anxious that the jury should catch that 
answer, ' with your father, yourself, and 
Mr. Coe. And who introduced him into 
the parlour?' 

'Father brought him first, sir, on the 
second day after he came to Gethin.' 

' Father brought him in, did he ? Now 
that is rather an unusual thing for the land- 
lord of an inn to do, is it not ? To intro- 
duce a young man whom he had known 
but twenty-four hours to his family circle, 
and to the society of his daughter, eh ?' 

' Please, sir, I don't know, sir.' 

^No, of course, you don't. Miss Treve- 
thick ; how should you ? But I think the 
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jury know. You have no idea, • then, your- 
self, why your father introduced this young- 
gentleman to you so early?' 

* Father said he was a friend of Mr. 
Carew's of Crompton, who is father's land- 
lord.' 

' Just so,' said Mr. Balais, -vvith another 
significant glance at the attentive twelve. 
'"Will you walk into my parlour?" said 
the spider to the fly ; "I have the prettiest 
daughter that ever you did spy." ' 

Everybody tittered at this, except Mr. 
Smoothbore and his solicitor; even the 
judge blew his nose. 

' Now, not only did the prisoner at the 
bar spend his evenings in the bar-parlour, 
but he spent most days there, or, at all 
events, in your society, did he not ?' 

' Father and Solomon were away most 
days, sir, and so we were left a good deal 
together.' 

' Just so. Your father took care to 
be away most days, did he, knowing that 
you would thus be left alone with the pri- 
soner ?' 

Mr. Smoothbore started to his feet. ' My 
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lud, T submit/ &c. ; meaning that this was 
a mode of interrogating the witness that he 
could not submit to for an instant. 

'Very good,' said Mr. Balais, smiling. 
' I will not put the question in that form, 
then. The form is of very little conse- 
quence. You were left together, however ; 
and the consequence was, that you two 
young people fell in love with one another, 
eh?' 

Harry was crimson. 'I — he — we — ' 
and there she stuck. 

'I am very sorry to embarrass you, 
Miss Trevethick, but I am necessitated to 
press this question. Did you fall in love 
with one another, or not?' 

No answer. Harry was thinking of 
Solomon, to whom she was to be married 
within ten days, and hung her head. 

' Come, did he fall in love with you, 
then? There was ample apology for it, I 
am sure ; and he ought to have been 
ashamed of himself if he hadn't. In a 
word, did he "court" you? I think you 
must know what that means.' 

No answer. Every eye was upon her, 
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the judge's double glasses included. They 
might have been burning-glasses, she felt so 
hot and frightened. 

' Come, did this young gentleman ever 
give you a kiss ?' 

*Yes, sir,' murmured poor Harry almost 
under her breath. 

'Did you say "Yes," or "No"?' in- 
quired the judge, dipping his pen in the 
ink. 

'I said "Yes," my lord,' said the im- 
happy Harry. 

' There were more kisses than one, now, 
I daresay,' said Mr. Balais with another sig- 
nificant glance at the jury; ' and they were 
not all on one side, eh ?' 

No answer. 

' Some of them were on the other side, 
were they not ? I don't mean on the other 
cheek, for I have no doubt he was perfectly 
indifferent as to that.' 

Again there, was a little titter. 

' She is your own witness, Brother Balais,' 
observed his lordship, ' but it seems to me 
you are giving her unnecessary pain.' 

He had a very tender heart, had the old 
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judge, where a young and pretty woman 
was concerned — otherwise he was a tartar. 

'My lud, it is absolutely necessary to 
prove that my client's passion was recipro- 
cated. — Did you ever return one of these 
many kisses, Miss Trevethick ?' 

' Yes, sir.' 

' Did you ever meet him alone at night, 
in a place, I believe, called the Fairies' 
Bower?' 

'Yes, sir.' 

'Yes,' repeated Mr. Balais, recapitulating 
these facts upon his fingers : ' you were left 
alone with him aU day — ^you met him alone 
at night, away from your father's roof — 
you returned his kisses ; and all this with- 
out the slightest suspicion — if we are to 
believe his evidence — :being aroused upon 
the part of your parent. Now, Miss Treve- 
thick, you were aware that your father 
kept a large sum of money — these two 
thousand pounds — in his strong-box, were 
you not ?' 

' I was, sir.' 

' Did you ever speak to the prisoner at 
the bar about it ?' 



I 
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*I think — ^yes, I did, sir, on one occa- 
sion ;' and here Harry's voice fluttered and 
faltered. No one noticed it, however, ex- 
cept the prisoner ; if any neighbour eyes 
had watched hun narrowly — ^but they were 
all fixed upon the witness — they would 
have seen his face whiten, and his brow 
grow damp. Why should she have laid 
that stress upon * on one occasion'? 

'You told him that the two thousand 
pounds were in the box in the cupboard 
in your bedroom?' 

a did, sir.' 

* The fastening of the box was not an 
ordinary lock, I believe. It was what is 
called a letter padlock?' 

' Yes, sir.' 

' Did you ever open it ?' 

' No, sir.' 

A great bell seemed to be suddenly set 
tolling in Richard's brain — it was the knell 
of all his hopes. 

' You had never opened it at that time, 
eh?' continued Mr. Balais cheerfully. 'But 
you learned the secret afterwards ?' 

' I — ^yes — I did.' 
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' Do you remember the letters that did 
open it?' 

' Yes, sir.' 

' What were they?' 

'B, N, Z.' 

' Very good. We have heard from the 
<;ounsel for the prosecution that they were 
so; and that Mr. Trevethick kept a me- 
morandum of them on a piece of paper that 
fitted into his watch-case. Did he always 
carry that watch about with him?' 

'Not always. When he went out to 
market, and was likely to be late, he some- 
times left it at home.' 

'In his own room, I suppose, where 
you, or anybody else, could get at it?' 

' I suppose so, sir.' 

'You suppose? You know he did, do 
you not? Did you not open the watch- 
<5ase yourself, and so discover the means of 
unlocking the box?^ 

'No, sir,' said Harry faintly; and once 
more she turned her eyes to Richard. It 
was a true and tender glance, one would 
have said, and accompanied by an attempt 
^t a smile of encouragement. But if it had 
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been a glance of a gorgon, it conld not 
have had a more appalling effect ; it liter- 
ally seemed to turn him into stone. 

'Recollect yourself, Miss Trevethick,' 
said Mr. Balais earnestly ; ' you are getting 
confused, I fear. Now, please to give me 
your attention. You say that you knew the 
letters B, N, Z were those which formed 
the key of the letter padlock, and yet that 
you did not open your father's watch-case. 
How, then, did you become possessed of 
the secret?' 

No answer. Harry caught her breath 
convulsively, and turned deadly pale. She 
could never tell how Mrs. Yorke had en- 
deavoured to suborn her. 

'Well, well, this is a matter of very 
little consequence — ^though I see my learned 
friend is taking a copious note of it,' said 
Mr. Balais gaily. ' The main point is, what, 
as you have told us, did occur — ^that you 
found out the secret somehow. When you 
got it, I suppose you opened the box ?' 

No answer, save from Mr. Smoothbore, 
who observed tartly, 'You have no right 
to assume that, Serjeant.' 
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' Let the young woman have a glass of 
water/ suggested the kindly judge, 

'My lord, my lord,' cried Harry with 
sudden passion, ' he is not guilty. Kichard 
did not mean to steal the money; indeed 
he did not. He only wished to get posses- 
sion of it, that my father might believe him 
to be a man of wealth. He did but — ' 

' Endeavour to compose yourself, young 
woman, ' interposed the judge. ' The learned 
counsel will only ask what is necessary.' 

'Take your time. Miss Trevethick, take 
your time,' pursued Mr. Balais in his bland- 
est tones. ' The question is, how the prisoner 
became possessed of this money. Now, tell 
us ; did you not give it him with your own 
hands ?' 

The bell was still tolling in Richard's- 
brain, and yet he could hear the buzzing of 
a fly against a window of the court-house, 
and the careless whistle of some lad in the 
street without. It was the same tune that 
the keeper at Crompton had been wont to 
whistle in his leisure moments at home ;. 
and his mind reverted with a flash to the 
glades of the stately park, the herds of deer^ 
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the high mossed gate, which he had shut 
in the face of the hounds when they were 
chasing Carew's carriage. Was it the bang 
of the gate, or had Harry really answered 
in a firm voice, that resounded through the 
silent court-house, ' No, sir'? 

*What!' said Mr. Balais, raising his 
voice a little. ' Do you mean to say, then 
— and recollect that the fate of the prisoner 
at the bar may depend upon your reply to 
this question — ^that Richard Yorke did not 
become possessed of these notes by your 
connivance, through your means, at all ?' 

' No, sir, no,' auswered Harry pa^ion- 
ately ; ' I can't say that ; indeed, sir, I 
cannot. But he is innocent — Richard is 
innocent — he never meant to steal them. 
God, help me !' In her excitement, and 
not because she wished to do so, she had 
turned about, and once more caught sight 
of the prisoner at the bar. It was her turn 
now to shrink appalled and petrified. It 
was not reproach that she saw pictured in 
that well -loved face, but downright hate 
and loathing. ' He will never, never for- 
give me!' cried she with a piteous wail: and 
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then scream followed scream, and she was 
borne out in haste, and a doctor sent for. 

Cross-examination was, of course, quite 
out of the question ; and, indeed, Mr. 
Smoothbore was much too sagacious a 
man to wish to exercise that privilege. The 
failure of the witness for the defence had 
proved the case of the prosecution. 

It was Mr. Smoothbore who could now 
best afford to praise the innocence and 
candour of the unhappy Harry. Was it 
not evident that that tender creature had 
been tampered with, and almost persuaded 
to perjure herself, for the sake of the pri- 
soner at the bar — almost, but, happily for the 
ends of justice, not quite persuaded! Her 
natural love of right had conquered the 
ignoble passion with which she had been 
inspired by this unscrupulous man. What 
words could sufficiently paint the baseness 
of the conduct of the accused ! Was it not 
clear that he had endeavoured to escape 
scot free, at the sacrifice of this poor girl's 
good name ! She^ forsooth, was to proclaim 
herself thief, to save his worthless self! It 
was not for Mr. Smoothbore — Heaven for- 
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bid! — to exaggerate such mckedness, but 
was it possible that the phrase, ' Young in 
years, but old in vice,' had ever had a more 
appropriate application than in the present 
case ! For the credit of human nature, he 
trusted not. The point upon which his 
learned friend had mainly relied having 
been thus proved wholly untenable — the 
fact of Richard's taking the money having 
been incontestably brought home to him — 
it only remained for him (Mr. Smoothbore) 
to notice what had been said with respect 
to motive. If the prisoner at the bar had 
even had the intention, which had been so 
gratuitously imputed to him, of returning 
this money to the prosecutor, when once 
the object of his supposed scheme had been 
effected, he would be no less guilty of the 
crime laid to his charge. It was possible, 
indeed, in such a case, that there might be 
extenuating circumstances; but those would 
not affect the verdict of the jury, however 
they might influence his lordship's sentence 
after that verdict had been truly given. And 
this he would say, after what had just 
occurred in that court — after the painful 
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scene they had just witnessed — the break- 
ing doAvn of that innocent girl in an act of 
self-sacrifice, culpable in itself, but infinitely 
more culpable in him who had incited her 
to it — for he could not for an instant 
suppose that the prisoner s legal advisers 
<50uld have suggested such a line of defence : 
taking all this into consideration, he, Mr. 
Smoothbore, would confidently ask the jury 
whether the prisoner at the bar was to be 
•credited with merely a romantic stratagem, 
or with a crime, the heinousness of which 
was only exceeded by the means by which 
he had striven to exculpate himself from 
it, and to evade the just retribution^ of the 
law. 

When Mr. Smoothbore had thus con- 
•cluded a lengthened and impassioned har- 
angue, he sat down wiping his hands upon 
his handkerchief, as though implying that 
he had washed them of the prisoner for 
good and all, and that a very dirty job it 
had been; while the judge rose and left 
the court, it being the hour appointed to 
his system, by nature, for the reception of 
lunch. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



THE SENTENCE. 



Richard remained in the dock. The war- 
der who had charge of him gave hini the 
option of retiring, but he preferred to stay 
where he was till all was over. He had at 
last caught sight of his mother, straining 
her loving eyes towards him — with still 
some hope in them — from a distant cor- 
ner of the gallery ; and he kept his gaze 
fixed upon that spot. They had all the 
world against them now, these two; so 
clever, and yet so wholly unable to com- 
bat with inexorable fate. Harry's evidence, 
and especially the manner of it, had not 
needed Mr. Smoothbore's fiery scorn to 
turn all hearts against the accused. To 
the gTcat mass of spectators it seemed as 
though Richard would have made the girl 
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change places with himself, and become a 
vicarious sacrifice for his worthless self 

The majesty of the law having with- 
drawn itself, a hum of many voices filled 
the court-house, a munching of biscuits, a 
sipping of flasks. The silence of suspense 
no longer reigned. The struggle was virtu- 
ally over, and the victim was only waiting 
his doom. It was hoped it would be a 
severe one: the spectators were pitiless, 
and had, to speak classically, turned their 
thumbs toward their breasts. As to the 
verdict, there was no doubt. Those who 
knew the character of the judge opined 
that this young gentleman would *get it 
hot,' notwithstanding that this was his first 
offence. Odds were taken that he would 
have fourteen years. ' At all events,' said 
one of the small officials, in answer to 
eager inquiries, ' more than he could do on 
his head.' With this enigmatical reply of 
the oracle, its astonished questioners were 
compelled to be content. 

' Silence in the court, si-lence f The 
judge had returned. It was thought by 
some that it was in the prisoner's favour 
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that the judge had lunched. They were 
mistaken, or perhaps a fatal economy had 
provided African sherry. His charge was 
scarcely less dead against the prisoner than 
had been ^Ir. Smoothbore s closing speech. 
As for the motive (said his lordship), 
upon which such stress had been laid by the 
counsel for the defence, if the jury should 
•express their belief in it, that might not be 
undeserving of consideration at a later stage 
of the case, but he did not see how it could 
^ect the question of the prisoner's guilt. 
At the time when these notes were taken 
from the box the prisoner was a guest in 
the prosecutor's house; they were imme- 
diately traced to his possession; and he 
was apprehended in the act of converting 
them to his own use. It might be asked, 
by whom, if not by him, they were ex- 
tracted from the box? But that was not 
the question they were called upon to 
answer. If the prisoner had not had the 
irieans of access to the box where the 
money was kept, there would be nothing 
to connect him with the actual taking^ 
though his possession of the property im- 
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mediately after it had been stolen might, if 
he were unable to account for such posses- 
sion, make him amenable under that count 
in the indictment which charged him with 
receiving the notes, knowing them to have 
been stolen. But here it was his — the 
judge's — duty to tell them there was evi- 
dence which pointed directly to the more 
serious char«:e of ' stealino; from the dwell- 
ing-house.' The jury would not reject 
any reasonable doubts which the evidence, 
taken altogether, might have left upon 
their minds ; but if they believed that the 
prisoner stealthily, and against the will of 
the prosecutor, took away this money with 
the intention of appropriating it to his own 
use, that would be a felonious taking, and 
in such case it would be their duty to pro- 
nounce him guilty. 

Such was the fonn in which the case 
was left for tlie jury. 

' It's U P/ whispered Mr. Weasel behind 
his hand to Mr. Balais. The Serjeant 
nodded indiiFerently ; the case was over 
so far as he was concerned ; and he was 
not going to employ significant action gra- 
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tuitously. That would have been waste of 
power indeed, at his age. The jury did 
not leave the box; they laid their heads 
together, like a hydra, and ' deliberated' for 
half a minute ; that is to say, the foreman 
whispered, ' We can return but one verdict, 
I should say, gentlemen;' and the eleven 
answered, ' But one.' 

' We find the prisoner Guilty, your lord- 
ship.' 

His lordship nodded approval. ' In 
my opinion, gentlemen, you could not have 
done otherwise. Hem !' Then that common 
phrase, ' You could have heard a pin drop/ 
might have been used with respect to that 
vast assemblage. That ' hem !' was a very 
fatal sign with Mr. eJustice Bantam, as the 
bar well knew. 

'I'll take you six to five in sovs, he 
gives him seven years,' whispered one 
learned gentleman to another without mov- 
ing his lips. 

' It seems to me you are rather fond 
of a good thing,' returned the other scorn- 
fully, but with a like precaution. 

' Hem !' said the judge again. ' Is there 
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any one in court able to give any informa- 
tion concerning the antecedents of the pri- 
soner ?' 

'We have no witnesses to character, 
my lud/ said Mr. Balais gravely ; ' we had 
hoped it would not have been necessary.' 

' There is a witness in court, please your 
ludship, a detective of the A division of 
metropolitan police, I believe,' observed Mr. 
Smoothbore, ' who knows something of the 
prisoner.' 

' Let him stand up,' said the judge. 

Here was an extra excitement — an ad- 
ditional attraction, which had not been 
advertised in the bills — and the public 
evinced their satisfaction accordingly by 
craning and crowding. Richard turned his 
heated eyes in the direction of this new 
enemy. He had no hope of seeing a friend. 
The individual in question was unknown 
to him. He was a tall quiet-looking man, 
whose face might have been carved out of 
boxwood, it Avas so hard and serious, but 
for its keen eyes, which seemed to meet his 
own with a look of recognition. 

' I know the prisoner at the bar ; that 
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is to say, I have seen him on a previous 
occasion, when he passed under the name 
of Chandos ; and on other occasions, as I 
believe, under other names. From infor- 
mation received, I attended a competitive 
examination, under the authority of go- 
vernment.' 

* Do you mean that you were employed 
by the government, or that the examination 
was a government one?' interrupted the 
judge. 

' You'll hear something now/ whispered 
Mr. Weasel to Mr. Balais, ' by Jove !' 

' Both, my lord,' explained the witness. 
^ It had come to the knowledge of the go- 
vernment that there had been several cases 
of personation in the competitive examina- 
tions recently instituted both for the mili- 
tary and civil services. Not only were 
young gentlemen, who had apparently 
passed with credit, found grossly ignorant 
of the subjects which they had previously 
been examined upon, but their physical 
appearance was sometimes such as would 
have seemed to have disqualified them : it 
appeared incredible that they should have 
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passed the preliminary medical examina- 
tion. One was hump-backed; another al- 
most blind. It was understood that some 
systematised scheme of imposture — of mis- 
representation — was at work to produce 
these results ; and I was instructed to in- 
quire into it. I did so. I came to the 
conclusion that only one person was con- 
cerned in the matter — the prisoner at the 
bar. I had had my suspicions of him for 
sonie time. I had seen him on three sepa- 
rate occasions as a candidate at public exa- 
minations. His nomination was correct and 
genuine, but (as I have since discovered) it 
had been issued to another person. He suc- 
ceeded in every instance in obtaining the 
appointments in question for his employers, 
who received them in due course, though 
they have, I believe, since been cancelled. 
In the case of Chandos, a letter was written, 
by the supposed successful candidate, to the 
authorities of the government branch — the 
India Board — under which he was to serve, 
so grossly misspelled, that the fraud was at 
once suspected. In this instance the guilt 
was brought home to the prisoner by the 
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confession of the young man Chandos him- 
scif, who paid over to him a considerable 
sum of money for the service in question. 
But 1 am now in a position to prove that 
on several other occasions the prisoner has 
(tonnnitted the same offence ; and, in short, 
if he may be said to have a calling, it is 
that of personating at competitive examina- 
tions young gentlemen of small ability, who 
are tlius (iuabled to secure situations and 
appointments which they could otherwise 
never obtain.' 

Mr. Justice Bantam had his prejudices, 
))ut he had a fair and honest mind. 

' This is a most unlooked-for communi- 
cation, Brother Balais,' said he doubtfully; 
' may I ask if you have any reason to think 
that tlu^ officer is mistaken as to the facts 
he has stated ?' 

' I am sorry to say, my lud,' returned 
Mr. Balais, after a hurried conversation 
with the little attorney, 'that my client is 
not in a position to deny them. He prefers 
to throw hhnself upon the mercy of the 
<*ourt>, on the ground — a very tenable one, 
I think— *K>f his 3^outh, and,' he was going 
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to add ' inexperience/ but under the circum- 
stances he thought it better not to do so — 
' of his extreme youth, my lud : my unhappy 
client is barely eighteen years of age.' 

' Very good/ said Mr. Justice Bantam, 
looking as if it could not be worse. ' Hem ! 
Prisoner at the bar : after a careful and fair 
trial, in which you have had the benefit of 
the best legal aid, you have been found guilty 
of the charge of which you are accused. In 
that verdict I cordially concur. The offence 
was a very serious one ; but the endeavour 
which you have made to screen yourself, 
at the expense of that innocent and in- 
genuous young girl, is, in my opinion, still 
more heinous and contemptible than the 
crime itself. Having made yourself master 
of her affections, you used your power to 
the utmost to effect her moral and social 
hurt. You would have had her perjure her- 
self, and proclaim herself guilty of a crime 
she did not commit, in order that you might 
yourself escape justice. Nobody who heard 
her evidence — who saw her in yonder 
box — can doubt it. Still, as your counsel 
has just remarked, you are but a youth in 
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years, and I looked about me, in hopes 
to find some extenuating circumstances in 
your past career — some record of good — 
which might have justified me in inflicting 
on you a less severe sentence than your 
offence had earned. I had no other purpose 
in asking whether anything was known 
of your previous career. The reply to that 
question has astonished and shocked me, as 
it has shocked and astonished every right- 
thinking person in this court who heard 
it. We knew to what base purpose you had 
used the comeliness and youth and good 
address with which nature had endowed 
you ; and now we have learned how evillj^ 
you have misused your talents — with what 
perverted ingenuity you have striven, at so 
early an age, to set at naught those pre- 
cautions by which your country has lately 
endeavoured to secure for itself eflS^cient 
public servants.' 

' That's neat,' whispered a learned friend 
to Mr. Balais, reverently shutting his eyes, 
as though in rapt admiration. 

'It affects me to tears,' returned that 
gentleman. 
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^Nevertheless,' continued the judge, 
*and notwithstanding that we have thus 
acquired an unexpected insight into your 
character, and the occupation you have fol- 
lowed, I shall not allow it to influence me 
in passing sentence upon you for the crime 
of which you stand convicted. It is T\dth 
that offence only that I have now to deal. 
In the whole course of my legal experience 
I have never seen a case which seems to 
me to call for more exemplary punishment 
than yours. The promise of your future 
is dark indeed— bad for yourself, and bad 
for that society which, though so fitted to 
adorn and benefit it, you have chosen to 
outrage. I mil not, however, reproach you 
farther ; I will rather express a hope that 
when you return to the world after your 
long probation — and it will be as long as I 
am able to make it — you may be a wiser 
and better, as well as a much older man. 
The sentence of the court is, that you be 
kept in penal servitude for the space of 
Twenty Years.' 

END OF VOL. II. 
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